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Imagination, Memory, aſſign'd 
In aid of thoſe, are medial pow'rs ſubjoin'd; 


7 
- - 


Betwixt thoſe primes, as mediums ſerve; for thence 


The Will excites ideas on the Senſe. 
Senſe, wholly bound, perceives by fatal lays 
It ought ; its uſe from that condition flows, 
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HAT in bebe The eue eg yall nat} * hs 
Bliſs built on virtue, bound by moral — 1 4 7 x 
That moral creatures did by finning fall 3. . . ; 
And thence the woes on ti nr N 9 
That pain, affliction, death conſpire to guide * go | G 
The wandering ſoul, and humble rebel pride: T2 | ; 
How wiſe, how Food, how excellent the plan; N 4 
One teſt diſcovers.— Reaſoners! What is MAN? 1 
I. A living foul (1), whoſe ends four — | $ + i 
Two prime, two medial: prime are Senſe and Wi 2 } 
Paſſive is Senſe impreſſions to receive: | land 
Active is Vill due agency to give. a F 550 
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Reaſon and Paſſion are its modes, to know, 
This fit and unfit, that delight and woe. 
Will, 

As e 
Imagination ſeparates, combines, 

Adjufts ideas, forming all deſigns. 

Memory does Ideas paſt reſtore; 

And conſcious make, that ſuch were felt "7M 7+ 
By all theſe pow'rs we-reaſon, — make the ſenſe 
. ideas, Judge the"Gonſeqtenct. 

Theſe pow'rs, exerted, reach a large degree; 
Pervade through nature up to deity. 


CC „ 


By duty paid, by uſe of moral pow'r (2). 
1. Nothing's- more evident 5 nature) free 


Man by God* will, G neceſh ty. 


Free to exert our pow'rs, direct, attend, 


To act orcs A ee — ů— 


Free are we as we ought: in fit degrees 


We ſeek or ſhun all, objects, as e pleaſe. 
Senſe re diſtinguiſh falſe from . ri 
; P: nfulf pleaſan ans, beſt, if yicely, too: 18510 551 


F/require, oa h garnet 


"That fit impreſſigns muſtexcite. defires wo fig HF 


'That proper evidences muſt convince; RET : > rick 


Elſe what the uſe of objects? What of hl? 

All pow rg mult pf negeſſity be po ] ¾ ss 
But then g modify their force is ours. * W ne 
The ſenſe we turn, as we direct the eye. 

To any object or remote. or nig 

Attend or not to get ideas true; 

Compare or not to value each as due; 

And freely this or that approach or mun, 

As now we. take the made, and now the ſun: 
The ſenſe we alſo temper, at a glance, 

To love or hate, or any bs by cþanets 


"2 \, # See Origen, Tom. 3, de Princip, 
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holly free A act as fit; 3 ä 2 
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Thus 


L 3 ] 
Thus are we free; have ample ſcope angn'd, 1 
To ply the ſenſe, to ply each pow'r ſubj bin.. 

'Tis true, the pow'rs, which freely Will employs, 

Beyond their ſtrength and objects cannot riſe. 
be Will's effects are wiſely bound: but Kill, 

In its own nature, boundleſs is the Will: 

In its own nature ſo- entirely free, ; 

With eaſe it wills what muſt not, cannot, be, 

Tho' right can ne'er be wrong, nor joy, be woe, 

Nor light be darkneſs — we ean will them ſo, 

Tho' men may not, like angels, ſoar on wing, 

Yet can they will, or this or any thing. 

The Will, the Will is free, in ſpite of wit, 

To will as poſſible, to ad as fit, 

Senſe without Will (if f ſenſe without can n be) 
To reaſon or to paſſion were not free: (3) 
Reaſon were only ſenſe of wrong and right, 
Unable to direct or uſe its ſight : 

Paſſion were ſenſe of pleaſure or of pain, 

Void of deſire to ſhun, or to obtain: 3 
* *Tis Will advances paſſion to defire : 1 

Deſire is act, and act muſt Will require. 

Imagination (like an inſtrument, _ 

Wherewith the Will new ſcenes on ſenſe does paint; 3 

A middle pow'r, which if ſuppos'd abſtract, 

Both ſenſe and Will might both exiſt and act) 

Imagination acts by Will alone; 

Abſtracting Will, were dormant and unknown, 

Mem'ry (the other middle pow'r, which gives 

To 5A recal the ſcenes, which ſenſe receives) 

Mem'ry were impotent abſtracting Will: 

It could not act; of courſe, no end fulfil. 

Theſe other pow'rs aſſume from Will their uſe; 

Thence all the glories of their force produce, 

Senſe, when impreſs'd by objects, can attend 

To judge and to deſire; its proper end. 

Imagination, in its aid, combines 


Ideas in all modes, to All deſigns, 
Ba And 


Tal 


And mem' y, aiding too, unfolds the page 

Of paſt events; recals each ſcene, each age. 's 
Thus all the pow'rs, employ'd by Will, agree 

To noble ends, in wond'rous harmony (a). 

2. Evil they riſe to ſhun, and good purſue 
Being, or well-being, ſome way, ſtill their view. 
God or his creatures in our love ſupreme, 

Natural or moral beauty be our theme, 4 
Or both united form one lovely fair, - ' 
To gratify ourſelves” is ftill our care. "7 
All nature living labours to paſſeſs _ - 
The crown of all perfection, HAI xxss. 


O Happineſs.! how much imports that name] 
Say how defin'd ? *Tis © Pleaſure,” all exclaim. 
Pleaſure mature, abundant and ſublime, .. 
Without allay, and durable as time. | 
What's pleaſure : Love, (love logically meant) 
Tis ſenſe's love of objects, that preſent: 
Rather, a Made of Love: it can but riſe 
In Love, that either hopes, or that enjoys: 
For Love, that courts its abjef all in vain, 
And Hate that ſhuns, are modes of ſenſe, call'd Pain. 5 
“Then, be my Love auſpicious l“ Vou exclaim: 
<« Give me my lov'd, whate'er its kind or name!“ 
Ah Friend! the wicked and the fool admire 
With erring judgment and with vain deſire. 
Pleaſures too many, but as pleaſures riſe 
From our diſtemper, or from their diſguiſe, 
Or from mere fancy, whence the uglieſt ill 
May charm the chooſer, merely *cauſe he will. 
Pleaſures like theſe, which throng in folly's train, 
Are far from happineſs ; are ſpecious bane. 
Where is the Fit, the Unfit? —If we pleaſe, 
We watch to modify our choice by theſe. 
Sacred regard to theſe alone can bleſs : 
Theſe are important more than happineſs. 
| | | | Yes, 


Vea, Happineſs (defin'd. the prime delight, 
Nature can taſte) lies all in loving right. + + / 


'Tis plain, that happineſs without this rule 1 


Can not exiſt; Pleaſure can nat be full.“ 
Both God and nature ſternly muſt deny; 
Our own ſlave reaſon ſcarcely will comply, 
Made for probation, fit we muſt attend; . 
Or loſe the good as devious from the and, $i 
Probation all, which agents-undergo, 

Is ſeeking and avoiding well or no. 

'Tis plain, no pleaſure is a genuine good, 
Unleſs conform'd to nature's. rectitude, 
Of genuine pleaſure Happineſs muſt be; 

And That depends upon conditions three : 
Competent Faculties, convenient Uſe, 

And proper Objefts muſt the thing produce: 
The firſt and laſt from ſovereign grace accrue; 
The ſecond, ours, ſecures the other two: 

But what is ours is many's: full conſent _ 
Finiſhes happineſs ; demurs prevent. 

Tis the reſult of aptitude in all, 

Tempers and Objects) happineſs we call; 

hat mode it is of love, which ſole can bleſs : 
Fit love with object fit is happineſs. 


The love is virtuous loue, which makes each ſoul 


A perfect member of a perfect whole; 


Pure ſocial holy love, which pleaſure draws 


From chooſing uſing objects by fit laws, 


By wiſdom's laws, which mark each moral mode 


Reſpecting ſelf, ſociety and God; 
A love embracing all with right eſteem, 
In due gradation, holding God Supreme; 
In ſhort, a love ſole-gratify'd in right, 
From full perfection quaſſing full delight. 


This love from virtuous tempers muſt accrue; 


And, to be bleſt, muſt have fit objects too; 


5 Th aa H ig vd d& nadar, 5 per ici. Theognidis Sententiæ. 
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For unſupply'd, ſuch love '(altho? of bliſs - 
The very eſſence) grievous miſery is. - 

W herefore, depending each on other for 
Fit tempers much, and for fit objects more, 
Tis plain, that happineſs can only be 
In univerſal virtuous harmony, 

In full conſent, where all conſpire to 800 | 
Fit uſe conſerving nature's rectitude. 

Chiefly on God, the firſt and final Cauſe, 
We muſt confide, obedient to his laws ; 
Next, each depend on all: conſocial bliſs 
Is God's intention ; all he form'd for this: 
All in their kind and ſtation ſfiou'd refer 
To this intention; curſed if they err, 
Bleſs'd if obedient; from obedience due 
Happineſs pure eternal muſt accrue. 
Obedience is conſpiring with the whole, 
As members of one body and one foul, 

To ſerve the world, and glorify the great 
Imperial God, according to our ſtate. 

On ſuch obedience happineſs depends, 

As health on organs perfecting their ends: 
By ſuch obedience, kept is nature's ftate ; 
Objects and pow'rs remain inviolate ; 

And virtuous love, from all diffuſive, reigns, 
Suſtain'd by that obedience, it ſuſtains ; 

In plentitude, in full fruition, is 
Nature's all- perfect bond, all perfecs bliſs. 

O might this love its ancient throne regain + 
Throughout the whole expanſe of nature reign ; 
Fill every Individual, till none know 
Depraved Love, whence enmity and woe! 

Lo then ! when all to virtuous love apply, 
God deigns to ſmile with benedictive eye; 
His ſpirit breathes with beatific might, 
And gladdens all with exquiſite delight ! 
This, this is HaPPiNess ! 


X17 


ig on 


Sacredly mech the point where all depends! 
The point, we here demonſtratively prove, 
Is loving right, is. noble virtuous loye. 


Corifend for this! then, happineſs the prize. 10 


Aſſur'dly gain — in Heaven, if earth denies: 
All- judging God, in juſtice and in grace, 
Will find for virmous fouls 2 proper place, 
A place of bliſs ; while vicious ſouls ſhall g. 
To regions meet for them, a. place of woe, 


3. To clear the point, expatiate and ſurvey. | ki 


How here converges nature's. ev ry ray: 
Fit pow'rs, fit objects, all, to reach their end, 
Require fit uſe—tq W love muſt bend. 

Behold the Creature, Man! See.pow'rs e. 
That each may live for all, and all for God: 
But, made their ends by trial to att an 
Without Sood uſe beſtow d are all in vain, ts 
The pow'rs each other mutually excite: 
In all exertions, whether wrong or * 
Each ſtill does each (ſuch mutual force they bare) 
As right or wrong, ennoble or deprave, 
But all exertions, or to good or ill, | 
Riſe, and are rul'd as far as fit, by Will. F 
The chief pow'r Will muſt well nd the reſt, 
To keep all right to proper ends addreſt. 
Reaſon and Paſſion (modes of ſenſe, to know, 
This fit and unfit, that delight and woe) 
Demand exertion : reaſon, like the eye, 
. relations deſtinꝰd to deſcry, 

uſt, for probation, by convenient uſe, 


. — and the truth produces i 


&, wow v us a e e ood. 3 
8 Gh bow najubre wi ehe Serie Tn my 
oO avror; paxdpioss* ror@- J“ agiln wey one. a 


Phocylides; 


See allo, Virgil, Georg. Lib. I. lin. 421, &c, 
7 Heb, V. 144 
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Neg lect mately: error; and abuſe (far worſe) 
This nobleſt bleſſing turns to vileſt curſe, 
Paſſion (which with ideas takes its date; ) 

Has two great modes, entitled Tove and hate 3 
Which two in ſubdivided modes abound, 2 


In modes of modes, to WHicNh ſcarc names are found; 2 


Pleaſures or pains, as ſenſe and objects ſuit; 
Virtuous or vicious, 2s is ſenſe theit root ; | 
Natural or moral, ſelfiſh, ſocial, juſt © 

As objects are; (as for probation muſt) | 
Paſſion, in all its modes, aſks reafoh nice,” a ro 
To cheriſh virtue, and to ſtifle vice,” 
If Will makes reafort fitly uſe its ſight, 
It tends to guide the modes of paſſion richt; 4 

If reaſon errs; it tends to make them ſtray; 

They grow degenerate, and to vice decay # ad 
And when decay'd habitually' deprav'd, 
Reaſon's by them pervetted and enflay'd, ” 
On fit conditions modes of PaMon' 2 
As ſenſe to objects in felation lies. 

In nature's full perfection, it is plain, | 
Only the good and pleaſant 'cou'd obtain: 
The ſole variety we then cou'd prove, 
Were in one kind, in bliſsful virtuous love: 
Only from imperfection er cou'd grow 
The bad and painful, thoſe of vice and woe: 
Firſt thoſe of vice, then thoſe of woe muſt rife; 
The laſt as fit the former to chaſtiſe. | 
But perfect or imperfect, paſſions all 
Are good and laudable, if rational :*- - 

Their uſes ceaſe, the univerſe wou'd fall), 


I And all are bad and infamous, which bend © 


From God's imperial will, creation's end. 
*Tis reaſon's part to act the watchful guide, 
| Make holy love, the love of God, prefide : 


* LaBtantius Epit, Cap. 61, 


Make 


188 —_ 
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Make all the reft with'! 1555 Robe" My. EET BI _—_ 
And ſerve, as fit, {elf and ſociety :_ en 3 1 
To ſelf and to ſociety they prave 9 ey 1 : 


r ooo 52 P! = GR YF 
Pernicious, in revolt from holy love. W 


Nor leſs the medial pow 78, ſubjoin'd t to ai 
Reaſon and paſſion, or in good or bad) 
Imagination memory, thoſe too 
Demand exertion, and with e 3 7% 
If not exerted well, they loſe their uſe; 
Or worſe, become deſtructive by abuſe, _ * 
Experience teaches (as experience muſt n 
Forever teach hate er is true and juſ t:: 
Fit uſe of pow'rs, in ſerving ſelf, the =" | 
And God o'er all, alone can nds bleſt. 
| Again, —Yenold fit objects of 99 

For all t' enjoy; but only as is right: 

Eternal wiſdom, potent to produce 
Much good at once, tries virtue in their uſe. a 
They all are good ; and none ſhou'd man refuſe z z.: 
His duty's to receive and not abuſe: WF. 
They all are fit in rational degrees; C 

But all beyond, diſorder and diſeaſe. 7 a | ' 2 OI 
Their higheſt ſweets are bitter'd with alloy 
To thoſe, who want the virtue to enjoy.— 
For know, that reaſon never can approve . 
What deviates from truth, as vicious love; 
Only in virtue, loving truth the beſt, 
A reaſonable nature can be bleſt. 
This noble minds confeſs ; and hence refrain 
From ſweeteſt pleaſure, A acuteſt pain: 
And meaner minds confeſs it too: Vain toil 
To ſtifle conſcience ! Nature will recoil. 
Truth's reaſon's end, as nature's ;-—ſpight of pride 
And art and wit, this cannot be deny d.— 
Next you muſt gtant, that juſtice cannot long, 
Nor even gentle mercy, licence wrong. 
How muſt this thought a ſinner's joys controul ! 
The dread of vengeance preſſing down his ſoul !— 

C. 
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Laſtly, tis plain, if none are charm'd with ft, - 
(No virtuous love) none wi to truth ſubmit; 
But eager all their fancy'd good purſue; 
With fraud or force invade each other's due z 
Unbleſs'd, unbleſling, make the worlda field 
Of ſavage war, or open or conceal'd, EG 
Happineſs cannot without union be, 9 Ls 

The bond of all perfection, Charity,— 3 
Therefore, tho happineſs tequires a ſtore 
Of bland externals, virtue it needs more: 
Without externals deity cou'd bleſs _ 
All his free-agent ſons with happineſs: _ - 
But without virtue, to ſecure his good, 
His juſt benevolence, he neyer cou d. 

Then faculties and objects can produce 
Happineſs only by convenient uſe; 
In univerſal Charity, which gives 
With holy joy, with holy joy receives, 
And calmly with divine dominion reigns 
In ev'ry thought, and ev'ry wiſh contains. 

Obedience for God's glory known the end, 
All to convenient uſe ſhou'd well attend; 
And each, to gain what happineſs we * | 4 
Repleniſh virtue in himſelf and all: ee 
The leaſt demur expoſes to the rod, 
Infringes nature, and diſhonours God. 
Pleaſures, indeed, art in abuſes found; 
But thoſe, envenom'd, while they delle, wound; 
With ſin diſtemper nature, till it raves, 
As in a calenture, when rocks and waves 
Seem cooling grottos, and delightful ſcenes 
Of bloſſom'd groves, and flower · in woven greens: 
Poor dying ſouls for nectar poiſon ſup, 
With thirſt increaſing as they drain the cup; 
Laugh, in conceit the only wiſe and gay, 
Until they ſink (ah, whither fink) away! ! 
O proudly wiſe !, ſhall falfe conceits beguile? 
How meanly weak! How miſerably vile ! 55 

r | How 


* / 


How wretched they, who on choſe joys depend, _ 


Which ought, which will be ſorrows in the end! yh w_ = 


If the frail body, to preſerve, reſtore, 
Demands much care, the ſoul deſerveth more. 
Good morals only can that health ſecure, 
Whence bliſs ſublime, eternal to endure, 


4. Diſtinguiſh here (nor think the rule too nice) = 2 


Firſt moral good and ill from virtue vice; | 
Next, theſe from tuiſdam folly ; terms apply'd_ 


Mix'dly in ſpeech, tho* ſtrictneſs muſt divide, 1 


Let moral Good and Evil ſtand defin'd 

Acii or ſuſpenſions of the pow'rs of mind. 

Be Vice and Virtue tempers underſtood, 

Prompting thoſe pow'rs to moral ill or good. 

Virtue is moral Health, and Vice, Diſeaſe :* 

Wiſdom and Folly correlate to theſe : 

Wiſdom, due ſenſe and due regard of Fit ; 

Folly, falſe ſenſe, prepoſterous conceit. 

Since endleſs jars from dubious words enſue, 

Theſe definitions learn, and keep in view. (5) 
All moral Good is rightly to employ 

The pow'rs, the means, and objects, we enjoys 

It is Attention to be truly wiſe, 

And thence fit uſe, where all our merit lies. 
Due Senſe of Things, or what we Wiſdom call, 

Is the condition, which conſummates all: 

God or his works it trembles to impair: 

Its modes are Honor, Continence, and Care. 

Of theſe all merit partly is poſleſt : 

What moſt partakes of honor, that is beſt, 


The 


* Plato very juſtly defines Virtue to be the health, and Vice the dil. 
eaſe, of the Mind, De republica, 4. in fin, 


Cicero's definition is, Eft autem Virtus nikil aliud, quam in ſe þ 
et 6d ſunmuns perdufta natura. Eft igitur homini cum Deo 


De bus, L. I. * 
wr 1055 


Ariſtotle defines i. A power of 1 preſerving 


Rhet, L. I. C. 9. 


[22-3 


＋ he Soul, that living, thinking, acting part, 


Which plies che head and plays th'hydraulic heart, 


Ordain'd the animal machitie to rein, 

And thence derive its knowledge, pleaſure, pain, 
Among the nerves upon their centre ſet, , 
Like a quick ſpider in her ſilken net, 

Converſes there with objects, all that ſpring, 

As each impinges any trembling firing: .. 

- And there the taſk is duly to attend, g 
To know and treat aright each foe and friend.” 
Another ſimile does patly fall: IHE 

The mind reſembles an electric ball; 
As that diverſifies etherial fire, 
So this diverſifies jts own deſire: 
Objects its ſeeks br ſhyns, as they create . 
The two great. mades of paſſion, Love, and 1 Hate; 
Thoſe they create preciſely more or leſs, 
As ftrong ar weak th' ideas, they impreſs ; 

Thoſe they impreſs preciſely as they find 
Attention deign'd, and temper in the mind: 
Much does the temper on attention lie; 
And that on Will; and hence morality, 
The mind can only by attention due 
 Rightly exert to ſhun or to purſue: 
Only by due attention it acquires | 
Correct ideas and chaſtis'd deſires. 

And, to impreſs ideas, all can tell, 

Imagination bears a pow*rful ſpell. 
To guard from error, it imports to know, 
That, fince the archetypes are moſtly ſo, 
Ideas too are eaſily combin'd, | 
Which riſe together, or appear of kind ; 
Yet, that the archetypes not always mect ; 
"Therefore attention muſt beware deceit, 
The.ſhameful weakneſs of combining wrong 
Made all miſcondu@, whenceall evil ſprung. 
Still to diftinguiſh, Reaſon, well attend- 
F bs laft thy n and the firſt thine end 


Beware 
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Beware ill-habit ern long 999 215 
Habit gets root:. None to attend to wrong, ne 
But all to right, were made, to freely learn 

F acility i in things of chief concern. 

By gaining habit, whether good or ill, -. 

Paſſion abridges the command: of „ fan 
Habitual virtues Will can hardly ERS 46 amd 


Habitual vices, hardly cure with toll. ad oli 
O uſ+ attention] Carefully acquire 
Fit ſenſe of things, fit habits of deſire! (6) 0 


God wiſely forms us to attend with eaſe, 
Without diſtraction, any end we pleaſe. 
Immediate neceſſaries obvious ſtand; VE. 
While thoſe remote attention muſt end. | Mats, 
Thus fitly otder'd, objects interfere, 

And force attention, but when fit, when near. | | 
But if we mark not nature's ſeveral ends * 
We thwart the order, whereby all — he 

Remote, immediate, equally require RT 
Due application, merit due deſire: | 
If theſe or thoſe alone our care employ, Ur 7 
We loſe our preſent, or our future j 


By ſolemn preſcript of his nature A iv, 55; 8 RN, 

Both ſeen and unſeen objects man ſhould know: * 
Pertaining both, a noble ſenſe is given; © be od 
Thence duty rifes by decree of heaven. . . |, _—. 
Clearly reſults from this divine decree, SG. 


That of man's ſenſe the grand reſpects are three; 

The three are Self, Society, and Gad; "TY 4 
To theſe his life ſnou'd ſquare in ev'ry mode: eo ol 
Reſpecting theſe, his reaſon ought to view 7 
Objects as fit to ſhun or to purſue; rt ht 
His paſſions ought to glow with temper ſuch, 4h 246% aac 
That none aſpire too little, none too much; n 


His ſoul ſhould ſoar the triple good to taiſe - - | er * 
His own, the public, and the ſovereign bak 8 
From ſight to faith let reaſon paſion riſe; Y* 30025 05 


There man's chief merit, man's chief glory lies. e 


t 


Ot God unconſeious eren brutes obey; - 
| Chiefy in faith man nobler ſhines than they: 
Man, ſo ſublimely gifted, only can, 
When conſciqus of God, obey like man. 
The three reſpects at once attention call; 2 
And bid us reverence facred fit in all. 
Thence glows the motive, which alone ſhou'd moye 
Each human ſoul ; the motive, virtuous love; 
That compound glow, which only can exprefs 
Obedience pure, perfection, happineſs. 
Let Will complete this motive: but to guide 
Is Reaſon's part; let Reaſon be apply d; 
Let Will uſe Reaſon faithfully to know 
What's fit and unfit, in delight or woc; 
And by the ſacred rule of fit excite 
The ſelfiſh, ſocial, holy paffions right. 

O Fit! O Truth! 0 harmony divine! 
Obeying thee, both God and man muft ſhine. 
Wiſdom's eternal fatal law of right! | 
Creation's baſis | Reaſon's pure delight! 
Natural or moral nam'd, or underſt6od, _ 
Thou in thyſelſ, and for thy ends, art good.” 
O man! Obey the ſacred laws of Hit; 

To them ev'n God diſdains not to ſubmit : 
Be thy delight habitual ſupreme 
To reverence Fit, and fo reſemble Him. 

Ol points repugnant the important till 
Shou'd be prefer d, and choſen with good-will. 
The grand reſpects may ſeem to diſagree ; 

But know, at laſt — coincide all three: 
Private and public good togethei blend; 
And both concenter'd in God's glory end. 
Seem not created for thyſelf alone; 

For public welfare ſacrifice thy own ; 

For God's high glory ſelf and all reſign ; 


TDis nature's law, tis rational, divine. 
self! Self! you ery, we do, and ſhou'd, prefer!” 


Alas! Alas! egregiouſly yen em! 
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We do not, ſhou'd not! What is more unfit ? / 
Let each to all, and all to God ſubmit, * . 
Say, is it Int'reſt renders duty right 
No! Fitneſs, order: point as clear as ligt! | 
Abſtract ſelf-int*reſt, thwart it if you b 

What's tit in nature, will be. duty ſtill. 
Tis from the fitneſs, God in things deſign Ab 10! 
And not from int'reft, duty is defin d: 
Tis fitneſs is the ſcope of all that's great: 
Virtue's grand principle is love of Hit. 
Tis true, the ſyſtem, form'd with art divine, 
Makes int'reſt conflantly with duty join; 

Leſt pains ſans profit ſhou'd appear too hard, 
Virtue's ordain'd to work its'own reward ; 

In Virtue's ſelf is great reward poſſeſs d, 
Conſcience of worth, of all delights the beſt, 
Exalted ſpirits generouſly delight 5 

In ſelf- deſtruction, for ſuperior right: 

The very worſt conſocial ardors own ; 

And, more than ſelf, love what they fix upon. 

But Grant=—what Folly ſcarcely deems deny doo. 
Grant int'reſt and duty cou'd divide; 
Grant, that, if duty ſteadily we chooſe, 


We nothing e'er ſhould gain, but Lemething loſe; 


Yet, ſpite of ſophiſtry, in int'reſt's ſpight, 
Reaſon wou'd hold the choice of duty right. 

« Self preſervation's the firſt aim,” —Confeſt: 
Becauſe each muſt ſerve ſelf to ſerve the zeſt : 
'Tis firſt in time; is prior ev'n to birth, 15 
As needed firſt ; but far from firſt in worth ; . + 
A nobler aim is to preſerve the whole 
Superior therefore ſhould engage the ſoul; 

The nobleſt aim of all is to obey 

For God's high glory; therefore ought to ſway, - 
This nobleſt ſanctifies each lower aim; 
Whatever deviates terminates in ſhame: . 


ſ 


® Cice de finibus L. I. C. 2, Grotius de A N E, I C. a. | 


C&7 
Another aim may beſt to paſſion ſeem; 
But this to reaſon always ſhines ſupreme : 
Self-damn'd is he, who ceaſes to attend” 
The ſovereign cheek as his ſovereign a 
Happineſs muſt from right obedience tom] ; 
But grant (for argument) it did not ſo; (7 45 
|" Suppoſe the world,, and all that it belong, f 
Cou d only proſper and ſubſiſt by wrong; 
Which ought a good and wiſe man te fulfil, | 
Or nature's int'reft, or its-auther's will? 
Its author's will ! The unverſe ſhou d fall, 
If fit in honor to the Lotd of all. 7 
So far God's glory is all ends abore! ar ed ©! 
So far all paſſions yield ee holy love!” 07 578 
In man this paſſion ought to glo moſt Ow 
If means be right, no meaſure can be ——gy 
This holy paſſion never knows exceſs; 
The reſt in ſeaſon ought we to repreſs: 
Often the reſt may over · glow; but here, 
Defe& of ardor be thy only fear. 
5. All moral evil is neglect, abuſe - 
Of pow'rs and means and objects, givin 15 uſe: 
It is omiſſion to be truly wiſe, 
And thence abαjͤ.e, where all demerit lies. 
Fally, prepoſterous vicious ſenſe of ings, 
Ts the condition whenee it ever ſpring:: 
It ceaſes God and Yuty'to'refpe&': _ 
Its modes are Pride, Concupiſcence, Neglect: 
The ſmalleſt crime partakes of all the three; 
The proudeſt crime is of the worſt degree. 
Without omiſſion in the firſt, who fell, 
Apoſtacy had been impoſſible : 
By due attention, the defire of right 
Had ſtill to perfect minds been chief delight. 
What truth more plain? Whatever ſenſe admits, 
Attention ſtrengthens, and neglect remit ?? 
Ideas changing, old give place to new; | 
And recent paſtions former ones ſubdue: 
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Solely attention objects well enquires, 
Corrects the temper, fixes right deſires: : 
Then, fince attention genders. love or hate, 
Tis plain, attention, ev'n, in perfect ſtate, 
Was neceſſary to prevent decay; 
As now, to ſnun temptation, watch and pray, 
Neglect, at firſt, indulges falſe deſire; 
Then quickly flames concupiſcence, as fire, 
Which, us'd with care, ſecurely warms our domes 
But, if neglected, burns us out of home. 
Pride mounts the blaze, like any dæmon free 
At large to range, its own mad deity ; 
Pleas'd in its phrenzy wildly to enjoy 
A ſelf-deſtruftion, and the.) world deſtroy. 
This flame, enrag'd by ev'ry tempting breeze, | 
We cannot quench its fury, when we pleaſe : - 
Habit prevails ; then, tho' we truth approve 
The charms of error we adore and love. 
Habitual evil triumphs in its pow'r,,, _ 
Now fierce to ſpurn, now eager to devour; 
Of joy, exhauſting with hydropic thirſt | 
The cup, tho' poiſon, which it catches firſt; 
Of grief, rejecting the minuteſt drop, 
Tho! too rejecting everlaſting hope. 
Reaſon, deprav'd, - ſerves only to miſguide ; 
| Marrs the beſt paſſions, making honor pride, 
Zeal impious rage, depraving worſe and worſe ; * 
For vice and error are a twin- born curſe. * 
Divine aſſiſtance, working with our will, 
Solely can cure ſuch deeply-rooted ill, 
- Indolence cannot truth ſublime deſfcry 
Man it makes brutal in his Author's eye. 
Without attention, God and morals ſeem 
A dim reverie, or confuſed dream ; 


Tho” both are fair, and clearly underſtood * 8 \ 
By pocteſt reaſ' ners, with attention good. Ke 
D Proper . 


* Wiſd. Sol. vi. 12. Prov, viii, 17. 
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Proper atibhtion, plainly, muſt excite. _ 
The ſelfiſh, ſocial, holy paſfions, right. 
Without attention grow, the mean too ſtrong, 
The noble weak, inverted all and 9a, 
The holy nigh expire; for faith will fail, 
And thoſe of fight deluſively prevail, 

Nay, without due enquiry, faith may be 
As deadly fin as infidelity : | 
Jdolatry of yore befool'd the race; . 


God's high offehce; and man's extreme diſgtace. 
Nov ſuperſtition clouds revealed light; - 


Ev'n renders goſpel day like pagan night. 
Behold, infuriate with religious zeal, 
Wretch tearing wretch on inquiſition's wheel. 
See thoſe defeat, who fondly zeal mil; place, | 
The noble ends of nature and of grate ; 
Pervert; deſtroy, as far as in them lies, 

The weal of earth; the glory of the ſkies: 
Damn'd to celibacy and cloyſter'd ſhades, 
Nor propagate the race, nor lend it aids: 
For them the race may periſh ; never more 
One ſoul be ſav'd, one ranſom'd ſoul adore, 


Will God love ctimes, tho? acted for his ſake f _ 


He gave us pow'rs a wiſer uſe to make; 
Credulity, as unbelieving, flows _ 

(Equal in guilt) from one ſame guilty cauſe, 
From flacking or abuſing pow'rs, beſtow'd 

' To renger creatures images of God. 

His i image, whence we claim as heirs of light, 
Conſiſts in thinking and deſiring right: 

To bear that ſacred Image, uſing well 

Our moral pow'rs is indiſpenſable. 

*Tis true, we only can apply; ſucceſs 
Depends on him, or.tb permit ot bleſs : 

But he will proſper all, who well apply : 
Endeavour well, and on his grace rely. 
Religious morals muſt, in nature, be 


| A ſenſe of truth and God's authority, 
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Exciting 


| Exciting love and reverence: all deſide 
Is vice diſguis'd, concupiſcence or pride : 
To wake this ſenſe, in our depraved ftate, | 
Needs thought and knowledge of peculiar weight: 
He knows not rightly, whoſe invalid thought 
Does not his ſoul impaſſion as it ought. 
An eye, indeed, that ſees a beauty beſt, 
Perhaps admires not moſt: the charm impreſk 
Requires a temper to receive its glow, 
A ſoul diſpos'd to love, as well as know, 
Engag'd in ſtudy, clearly I may ſee; 
Grand truths, yet mind not their concern to me ; 
As who the ſun thro' teleſcope ſurveys, ; 27 
Sees beſt its face, but leaſt enjoys its rays. _ 
Nay, knowledge, often, but enkindles pride; 
And makes fools worſe, improperly apply'd : _ _ + 
Yet only knowledge can the temper mend, 
The mind enamor of its noble end. ; 
In ſhort, juſt as employ'd (the fact is plain) 
Reaſon, aye ! Reaſon, is our balm or bane, 
_ Howe'er deprav'd, attention is the cure, | 
The only remedy in human pow'r : ky : 
Attention ſtill, attention pondering right, | 
With heavenly aid, you'd render truth delight. 

6 On moral good and moral evil lies 
Th' internal temper, Virtue call'd or Vice; 
Wiſdom is Virtue's ſiſter, Virtue's nurſe : 
Folly” s the ſame to Vice, a twin- born curſe, _ 

Now virtue (moral health) and vice (diſeaſe) 
Blend in all minds; but not in like degrees; 
In each they vary ; this or that prevails, 
As wiſdom or as folly turns the ſcales. 

As healthy bodies act in proper tone, 
Complacent eaſe and juſt ſenſations own : 4 : 
So virtuous minds employ their pow'rs aright ;® | 
T heir paſſions true, their conſciouſneſs delight; 

* See the Note in the next Page. 
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Scorning temptations, as behemoth ſcorns 
A ſpider's cobweb, or a beetle's horns, 
Eut mark —- where heroes eaſily prevail, 
Others their utmoſt ſhall exert or fail. TIF 
For vicious minds, like hekly bodies, faint Sica 
To right exertion, labour with conſtraint F 2705 
Forever reſtleſs, as from feveriſh fires; | 
Longipg and loathing with deprav'd defires : | . 
Their own ill temper hurries them to ſin; z N 
The tempter out, and the betrayer in, #1 i oY 
They grow delirious ; not for health they ſian 0 
But burn for crimes ; and, loft in ſtupor, die. n 
Vice, yok'd with folly, Gill to ſhame 28 ; WOT” 
Virtue with wiſdom, ſtill in glory ends. N 1 
Ingenuous virtue glows to God above, ada 
To all below, with lively beams of love ; © 
- Purely devout, gratuitouſly- free, ane ach 
Sublimely emulating deity :' EINE. 
Jlliberal vice, proportion'd to its fall, : th | 
Is cold to God, invidious to all. od . 
From charity, the flame of cue breaſt, f ; 
How meritorious! How divinely beſt © 
Deſires well rul'd (expanded or confi} ) 
And well ſupply'd by aids.of all combin'd. 
*Tis thence we ſkun;concupiſcenee and Noth ; 
(For guilt and ruin are involy/&i in both) 
Tis thence we health and competence purſue,” 
As well for ſocial as for ſelfiſh view : 
*Tis thence we rightly uſe the bounties given; i 
Are faithful friends are favorites of heaven; ; 
Since thence in all we ſacred- Fit attend, 
Eying God's glory as the ſovereign RE 


* 
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From mean philautia, vices. odious flame 


What baleful guilt! what miſery and her hy 0 "ny | E ts * 
'Tis thence we ſtfive on other's coſt 0 e 0 N 
Satanic pride, or ſty in brutiſh eaſe; . en en 
Are fraudful, cruel, defp' rately unjuſt; 12 Ky = Bo als 1 
To God . men malignant in our luſt. rs e : * ak 


What can attend us but extremeſt woe, 


Fiends each to other, God ipcens'd our be * , = 
See ſacred charity the genial zeſt, has 1. 1 
The ſpark divine, Whence being wall be blen 280 
The charm whencs all the paſſions right conſpite, FRETS” 
As notes harmonious on a well- tun d Ire; © + 
The tribute, God èxacts in all we r 
Supreme deſert in his diſcerning vier; 25 e 1 
So what vain mortals for Rn, EN TG ot) 
If void of charity, is Jaboux 1: | RC e Gd " 
With it alone his ſovereigni fayor's given 8 5 8 
With it alone we taſte that fount of deren: Waun ar 
Who hope for heav'n without it, hope amiſs; 8 : 4e od 
Eſſential baſis of celeſtial bliſs! LEY . EP 
The moral temper it alone prepares, wo In antes _ 
Improves the faculties, refines the cares 's cf 1 40 3% 
Makes duty pleaſure, ey'ry,want ſupplies, | 18 zende wel 
Each joy exalts in ſhort —beatifies,” N 
7. But virtue cannot without vice exiff,”” ” ne Mg e its I. 
So mortals void of reaſon may inſiſt! AE d (ae intl 
Is darkneſs neceſſary, ſay, to light? _ en” 
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Or indiſpenſable is wrong to right ? 
Muſt ſickneſs be for health? OF olly, ſee !. | 
Confeſs, that virtue without vice might be! EO rpg 
Perverſely blind ! Is there beneath the ſky. Fal 
One wretch, who can ſo plain a truth r 14 4 
Perceiv'd as ſtrongly as the ſun is ſeen | | 
At noon, high blazing from his throne ſerene ? 

8. As light are they, as foam on — 
Wo argue virtue without vice were loſt, 
* Vice heightens virtue's trial. Very true! 
In points, which virtue oft w to do. 


N 
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Ther 


22 ud „ 
Tho' indiv iduals, riſing * the fall, 7 

May riſe more glorious than from none at᷑ all; 

Yet bliſs in ſum immenſely more had been, 1 

If ne er alloy d with execrable fin, | 
Tho? vice on virtue brighter glory draws, * SIRE ae 
It on itſelf accumulateth woes; 
And therefore God, whoſe love regards the whole, 3 
And ſaints like him, who value ev” Ty foul,” , 
May wiſh, tho' ſome abatement of. their own, 2 
That bliſs and glory might all beings A 
Vice heightens vittue 's Trial, we confels ; DD 
Now taints its ſtrength, now loads it with diſtreſs: 

What then?—In apathy muſt virtue ſit, 

If vice were not? For action which i is he * | 

Or health or fickneſs ? Health „Then drop debarel 
The ſtate for action is the virtuous Mate. * 
Sickneſs may toil ; but ſurely health may beſt _ 
Tbe fruits of good! both cu ltivate and . 14 
Who thinks perfection bappineſy to be 3 


A ſtate from action and from paſſion free, 42 Gur 8 
Muſt reaſon ill: perfection muſt require a print 
Fit pow 'rs to act; and happineſs, deſire. c de 


For what's perfebBoh Only to be plac'd, SOAR 
Form'd and endu' d, to bleſs and to be blefs'd, .. f 
Or what is happineſs? No jot beſide, Fs Yo Kia hub 
Deſire we!l-regulated, well-ſupply' J. SY - 3 
Doſire muſt be; fit powers muſt rule, 1 % 10 1 de 772 
Wbere elſe perfection? er where elle is joy? 3 
Tbe end of ſoul j is action: all the wie... 
Of living pow'rs is action to produce; . e e e 
Of living paſſions action is the amm | 
Of odjects, . both, the end's the fame. SEN 
; 3 | For 
The author is aware, that natural diſcaſe and inal: are not 
exactly parallel; for mor al diſeaſe does not impair the activity of the 
mind, as natural di ſeaſe does that of the d But ſtill their reſem- 
blance is ſufficient fot the Author 8 urpoſe : for though a mind free 
from moral diſeaſe, is not more active tan one morally diſeaſed, 


yet; it is equally ative, and is fitter for excellent actions; and cog- 
ſequently is as mnch, or more, capable of trial, 
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For this was pleaſure deftin'd to-attend . . © - 
The proſecution of each uſeful end: 

To ation pleaſure wiſely ſill ; invites; 
Until the end's attain'd the act delights : 
The end attain'd, the pleaſure bids adieu; 
Remits the mind to follow. objects new, 


'Thus form'd to act, we hope, we thirſt to know z | 


Cool in poſſeſſing, in purſuing glow: _ 
* bleſt in both, if keeping due degrees 1 
f not, this excellence 1 is our diſeaſe) 


From ſtage to ſtage, from, ſtate to ſtate we roam: 


And find in God and Virtue all our home. 
Farther obſerve, (and more thy God admire) 
Always to pow r proportion d is defire; 
Thence ev'ry pow'r receives its due employ, . 
While each deſire augments the fount of joy. 
Things, as more ſocial, have deſire ſtill — ; 
And that too, moteſi urpaſſing each one's pow r: 
Deſire in each accords to pow'r in all, 
Who owe ſupply. Deſires reciprocal 
Thus farniſh duties to employ their parts, 
Thus furniſh pleaſures to rejoice their hearts. 
Still more.dependent are the more refin'd : 
So man, the nobleſt, is the needieſt kind. ; 
*Tis greater needs give greater pow'rs their uſe; 
And nobler needs do nobler bliſs produce: 
Some bind, endear ; and, if but virtue riſe, 
Refine, *till men reſemble deities, 
Action muſt ſtill with pow'r and paſhon grow; 
In like proportion, happineſs muſt flow : 
Unleſs abuſe defeat great Wiſdom's view ; 


' Then, in proportion, mis'ry muſt accrue, 


For proof of this, the various ranks ſurvey : 
If reaſon cannot teach, experience may. 
See, as all beings nobler pow'rs poſſeſs, 


They grow more bleſs'd, and more by action bleſs: 


Each brutal ſenſe, like human, for its ends 
Knoys and deſires, but farther ſcarge extends; 
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| Knows without much attentiòn its [mall bart, 
As oft mechanics work without much art; 

Soon ſees relations for its uſe deſign d; 

And cares no more, nay, little more cou'd find, _ 
Where power is little, there defire is tow; 3 2k 
Happineſs too is conſequently fo, ' 

But human ſenſe, exatted much above 
For nobler action and for nobler love, 
Aſpires to ſcience; cuviouſly views 
Many relations; and its ends purſues _ : 
By various methods; fince endu'd ſee 47 
How various methods to one end agree; 

More large, more noble happineſs acquires 
Thro' finer taſte of more fublime deſires: 

And as deſires refine and higher foar, 

The tendence to be happy riſes more. 

Therefore admit, that in perfection pure, 
Happineſs riſes in the rate of power, NE 
Increaſing ſtill, as thoughts defires refine, 

Till . ardent, exquiſite, divine; 
Then full probation virtue had ſuſtain'd, 
If introduction vice had never gain'd : 

Its full probation in ſuch acts wou'd lie, 

As ſtill would render happineſs more high ; 
In ſearching trath, in making more refin'd 
The ſentiments and paſſions of the mind, 
Till human nature by degrees fnouꝰd rife 
To be angelically bleſt and wife, 

9. Whoever yet, who was not loft to ſhame, 
Aſſerted health and ſickneſs are the ſame? | 
Or held that good reſulted from abuſe, 

Which wou'd not beſt reſult from proper uſe? | 
That vice as virtue muſt be underſtood 
As indiſpenſable for public good? (8) 

Juſt as abſurd, as if he plainly fay, 

That wrong is right, to ſin is to obey : 

That, without guilt, the miglrt of God muſt fail, 
And good expire, if good too much prevail, 
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- Onblam'd for ever then be blameleſs thoſe; | | We 
Who overwhelm the world with blood and woes; 8 | 
Unblam'd be thoſe, who rob and cheat for gain, 
By force, by fraud, by pleaſure or by pain: 
Unblam'd be thoſe, whoſe unrelenting luſt 
Brings virgin honor ſorrowing to the duſt ; 
Whoſe wretched offspring curſe him, whence they came; 
Begot and born to want, diſeaſe and ſhante; 
Unblam'd be thoſe in pleaſure's roſy bow'r, 
Inflam'd with wine, who m6ck almighty pow'r, | 
Hurling defiance to the bleſt abode, 
And dating vengeance to deſcend abroad : 
Unblam'd, I ſay, be thoſe, if bliſs be built, 
By pow'rful deſtiny, on vice and guilt: 
Their deeds are needful! Aye! without them all 
(Horror to think !) The univerſe wou'd fall! 
O Thought, too big with blaſphemy to name 
The heart, which firſt conceiv'd it, knew no ſhame, 
Vice yields no good, tho? over-rul'd by God, 
But as the ſcorpion ſetves him as a.rod ; 
Or mimics virtue on ſome ſervile view, 
Since falſehood prbſpers by appearing true; 
Or gives occaſion mercy to dilplay; 
Or tries ſeverely virtue to obey, 
But might not all theſe uſes well be ſpar'd, 
God's glory ſhine, and virtue find reward ? 
If ſinners tear up ſinners by the root, 
Auſt ſovereign juſtice weakly fail, without? 4 
If pride or ſhame, tho” vices rank and ſtrong, 
Produce right actions, or deter from wrong; 
If Hate or fear ſome honeſt tiuths reveal ; 
If anger mimic fortitude and zeal ; | 
If avarice frugality ſupply, | 4 
Luft gentle love, and Noth philoſophy | 
If envy, ſeizing emulation's room, | 
Makes talents ſhoot, and ſcience richly bloom; 
What then ? Mere mock ! wrong counterfeitizig right! 


Fiends metamorphos'd into ſons of light! 
E Virtue 
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Virtue wou'd genuine yield the genial fruits: 
Vice bears but wildings, canker'd as its roots. 

Can vice be needful? virtue yields „ 
All real good: wou'd beſt, were vice unknown. - | 
« But if no vice, you cry, cou'd mercy ſhine? | 

I ask, wou'd goodneſs then be leſs divine? 

Were vice extinct, God's goodneſs might appear 

With glorious ſplendor as divinely clear. _ 
Vice, as things are, calls forth his grace, tis true, 

IJIiuſt as it brightens human virtue _ 

But as, without it, Virtue might be try'd, 

So might, without it, goodneſs be apply d. 

Perſiſting ſtill, methinks, 1 hear you cry 

& Vice is a rich exubr ant ſource of joy! | 

T anſwer, virtue is more rich, more full. 

All vice's uſes virtue renders null! 6 

Vice flows with joys „With joys does madneſs flow! .. 

The joys of vice are harbingers of woe; | 

Mere phantoms only of the things they ſeem : 

They forfeit all Gabs love, and man's eſteem. 

And can ſuch joys, by their extreme increaſe, 

Supply the loſs of friendſhip, hope and peace? 

« Go! Go! You cry; know life ! Inſpe& mankind ! 

< Vice there does peace, and hope, and friendſhip find.” 

Perhaps it may; but thoſe are inſincere; 

Like ſhadows vaniſh, if the light appear. 

What's peace on blindneſs, hope on error built ? 

What's friendſhip founded on diſguiſe or guilt ? 

If fear and int'reſt render fools and knaves . 

To moral duties mercenary ſlaves, 

Still vice (whoſe nature's. evil to intend) 

Can do no good, but for an evil end; 

From evil can but ſneaking]y refrain, 

For ſordid pleaſure, or thto' dread of pain; 

»Tis therefore curs'd, whatever good it do; 

Reluctant toils, yet ſcant rewards enſue, 

Will God reward, can hypocrites ſuppoſe, - 

Reluctant mean ſubmiſſion to his laws ? £72. 
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1 | 
They know they are (cho rigid in reſtraints = F 12 
And rites and alms) abominable faints. 2 
Will men reſpect, when by felt proof they know 
The ſpecious conduct is but guileful ſhow? 
Diſſembling only on a ſervile view, 
Knaves cannot long diſſemble ſeeming true: | 
Among themſelves the ſtrongeſt union fails; | 
Not mutual int'reſt, love, or fear avails: | 
The wicked, always wanting ſomething wrong, 
Can hardly hold in any friendſhip long : 
Their heart's conſent; at beft, is but in ill; 
In foul reproach and malice ends it ill, 
Are you reſoly'd with harlot vice to dwell, 
To peace and hope and friendthip, bid farewet, 
In this ill world, ſince rarely meet the beſt, 
Mankind by vice are totally diſtreſt: | 
The very ſaints, who genuine peace explore, 
Oft ſuffer much, for kindneſs ſuffer more: 
No wonder then, the wicked ſadly fall; 
Should mutual ruin overwhelm them all, 
Of vice's joys, O Folly! blufh to tell! 
Lo! vice's woes almoſt turn earth to hell. 
Believe me, Wits! I build no airy plan; 
Convince yourſelves by looking into man : 
See there from vice.(depravity of mind) 
The diſcord ſhame and ruin of mankind ! 
Ingenious wretches ! Happineſs requires 
Our mutual aids from mutual deſires, 
Deſires directed to their true deſign 
By wills obedient to the will divine. 
Was ever truth more plain to common ſenſe? 
Or ſentence juſter than the conſequence ? 
Vice thwarts this law ; thence do, and muſt, ariſe 
The ills, we mourn with heart-aliting ſighs. 
Fools ! How can thoſe be happy, who a thought 
Indulge to pleaſure other than they ought? | 
Can thoſe be happy, who, averſe from right, 


Never elientks their duty their delight? | 
E 2 Can 
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Can thoſe be happy, who connected grow, 
Yet never wiſh to make each other fo? 
No!—Natyre fickens, God is wroth to ſee 
Such miſcreants, peſts of all ſociety : ; 
They muſt be, from infringing ſoeial rules, 
By conſtitution miſerable fools.* 
Ye crafty idiots! ſpight of folly, ſtill 
Ye muſt obey, with or without your will: 
The frame of nature is ſo wiſely caſt, _ 
All ſerve the world, all muſt ſerve God at laſt; . 
The worſt, with keen malevolence unbleſt, | 
To ſerve themſelves, are forc'd to ſerve the reſt: 
They muſt*(tho' God offending ev'ry hour, 
And hating) humble to his awful pow'r : 
Their ill he turns to good, with art proſound; 
And in their ſhame his glory will abound. _ 
Ye groan afflicted, and of God complain; 
Ye gnaſh and curſe to find your efforts vain : 
But where's the wonder ? If ye probe within, 
The cauſe is palpable, yqur tumid fin. 
Since vain is bounty, while abuſe employs, 
Avarice hoards, or luxury enjoys, . 
God ſhuts his hand, or ſends deftroying elves ; 
Or, what is worſe, leaves men to plague themſclvess 
How juſtly curs'd, who happy might have trad 
The paths of virtue in the ſmiles of God? 
Ceaſe impious murmur and the ſuljen groan! 
God amply goes his part, did we our own. 
Did all ferye God in virtue, joys below, 
W hich vice debauches in, would everflow. 
On virtuous beings, all ſublunar ſtore 
Heav'n wou'd pour down, *till earth cou'd hold no more. 
O happy world! If virtue perfect were, 
And univerſal as circumfluous air! 
Works of perfection our divine employ, 
Our labour pleaſure, our productions joy; 


Exempt 
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Exempt from all, except a friendly ſtriſe, 
Who moſt ſhou'd profit, moſt embelliſh lite ; 
O ſacred virtue! Bliſs wou'd overflow 


The whole RR and unknown by woe. 


10. See built on virtue ( fanQity of wind) 
The peace, the joy, the glory of mankind! ' - | So 
See vice, at beſt, unneceſlary ftil] e 20408 
For virtue, trial, public private Weal ! | 
Nay, ſee from vice all ſhame and diſcord flow, 
The ſtreams, the rivers, andthe floods of woe 
Then ſay, wou'd God, almighty,” wiſe and ot! 
Deny his creatures virtue to have ſtood; + 
And, previous to demerit; vice ordain, 
A turn of mind immenſely worſe than vain ? ie 
No!“ Sin brought evil] Revelation erie ss 
Reaſon aſſents, and Nature «+ prov 6,” replies. | 


11. Hear reaſon farther, —Firſ; God muſt inſpire 
Spirits upright to reaſon and defire, 
As beſt became their faculties and ſtate, 
As beſt became his goodneſs to create; 
That all exiſting might be happy ſtill 
By due attention to his ſovereign will; 
Becauſe a new-born world, in virtue bleſt, 
Wou'd ſhew the ſplendor of his glory beſt. 
This point agreed, with certain ken we find 
What, at creation, God ordain'd mankind. 
Such intellectuals why did he purvey, 
But to know him; and, knowing him obey ? 
And to that end, what fit deſire cou'd move 
| Frankly and happily, but holy love ? 
Then, doubtleſs, man in Eden underſtood 
And lov'd his Author as his ſov'reign good, 
Next, as one ruler ſways the world's domain, 


go one conſent from one deſire ſhou'd reign, | 
| | That 


#* Wiſ, Sol. 6, Xxiv. 


That in the Fit all living may agree; 
And all be bleft in one Society.“ ; 
Neither upright can ſpirits be, nor bleſt, 
Untefs one paſſion govetn all the reſt; _.. 
Ev'n virtzous love: In thoſe, who God can know, 
Hu and focal; and in ranks below _ | 
Social alone: Such only keeps their ſtate 
Exempt from vice, from vicious love and hate. 
Whene'er that paſſion yerges to decay, 
The paſſion next in pow'r uſurps the ſway. 
The paſſions all a lawleſs force obtain; | 
And are to nature hoſtile more than pain ! 
For pain avenges nature's ſacred law, 
Which thoſe unhallow'd paſſions. oyerthrove : 
Rife thoſe unnatural paſſions, pain will riſe, 
Till, pierc'd with curſe, all nature agonize. 
Then, at Creation, douhtleſs, God inſpir'd 
True ſocial love ; his creatures right deſir'd. 
From ſin grew enmity: if not, ſay why 
That odious bent to torture and deſtroy ? 
If bliſs to each be torment to the reſt, 
By feeking bliſs the whole myſt be unbleſs'd. 
Unworthy God! Abſurd and horrid plant 
Unleſs from ſin ſuch enmity began: 
Then truly juft ! Like other pain tis fent ; 
Each ſpecies made another's /puniſhment.+ T 
But in perfection, one conſent muſt reign, 
As reigns one God &er nature's Whole domain. 
Then enter'd man complete, among the reſt, 
With ſocial love to bleſs and to be bleſt. 
Thus, at Creation, man, as reaſon fhews, 
Purely religious, purely moral, .roſe. 
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* Cicero, Lib. III. de finihus, G. 64, 65. Alfo, de Amicitia, and 
de Legibus, lib. I. is well worth reading. Excellent man! His doc- 
trines on Virtue, and duty in the abſtract are wonderfully agreeable 
w: the pureſt Chriſtianity, He excels many Chriſtian writers, 
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$2. See nature's prodfs! The ſame do they inipart } 
Reluctant infidels muſt own at heart! 
Man's fitted for religion : who can doubt ? 
God he cou'd know, were all things elſe ſhut out: 
Thoſe he can know externally alone 
But God as well internally is known. 
An awful Something darkeſt minds revere; 
The Virtuous honor, and the Vicious fear; 
In ſpiteof anguiſh Virtue will confide; 
And Vice triumphant tremble, ſpight of pride. 
Such ſenſe of God is needful, it is plain, 
For peace and happineſs, to govern men: : 
That ſenſe impair'd, occaſion ſoon did rife 
For penal ſanctions and coetcive ties. 

Nor leſs conſpicuous, in nature fee, 
Man's fitted for a mere morality. 
F.'re natures half. are known, he fully knows 
The duties they demand; ev'n all he owes. 
Quick-ſens'd to ſhame hy glory ! as obtain 
The true or falſe, his balm they are, or bane, 
Happy his joys or ſorrows to impart ! 

What elevation! What repoſe of heart! 
And, tho' deprav'd, philanthrophy's ſo ſtrong, 
He courts ſociety in doing wrong : 

For kindneſs once was his devouteſt will 5 
As now his duty, real int'reft ſtil}. 

Among the vileſt profligates we find 

A conſcience check, a ſpecious honor bind; 
Theſe are the ſocial*principle deprav'd, 

To pride and mean*toncupiſcence enſlay'd. 

Howe'er prepoſterouſly ſome wretches run ; 
And God or men pretend to hate or ſhun; 
All are as good as, pleaſing vice, they can: 
The greateſt fool and villain ſtill is man: 
Reaſon can reſt in nothing but the right: 

Pure virtuous love alone is pure delight : 
Still man's perceptions and affections prove 
His end is moral knowledge, moral love, 
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To fut this end, ſo fair in him diſplay'd, 
He was, paſt doubt, at firſt all- perfect made z 
Had pow'rs exact, for light and 1 b 
To bleſs Creation, and to honor Gd. 
Such light and love his end, in nature plain; 
In nature's ruins ample proofs remain. 
As light and love prevail, ſo far they bleſ; 
Augmenting public private happineſs: | 
So far they ſanctify; at once they raiſe - e BF 
Man's higheſt dignity, God's higheſt praiſe, 7 
Nature thus evidences: all, it can, 
Nature evinces revelation's plan: 
Ev'n in its fall, it proves diſtreſs and hate 
Are its imperfeR, its unnatural ſtate: 
It proves, perfection lies in love and light, 
To know and to embrace the perfect right; 
Lies in pure Virtue, fole which can receive 
Full rays of bliſs ; to ſole which God will give. 

13. Thus Scripture, Reaſon, Nature, all lofiſt, 
That Virtue pure from vice did once exilt : __ 
Whilſt yet, by cleareſt intuition, ſee 
Virtue ſtain'd now with foul depravity. 
Depravity ſuffuſes judgment's eye; 
Obſcures thoſe objects, which at diſtance lie: 
Things loſe their value, look'd on as remote; 
Heav'n ſeems a trifle, ſcarcely worth a thought; 
While real trifles, preſent, in their courſe * 
Impinge too warmly, and attention force. | 
Hence, poor deluded man purſues delight 
*Mong preſent objects, in contempt of right: 
Deſerting God, infringing nature's law, 
He holds his Maker as his deadly face. 

Moſt weakly wicked, moſt abſurdly baſe, 
Traitor to God, -tormentor to his race, 
His fins, you'll own, are ample cauſe for all 
The dreadful woes, which on his nature fall. 

Hear then the Suu: — Since man is fo endu'ds = 
His Virtue tends to univerſal good; 
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| b. to evil; eee e 4) 230 Half 3 
But on demerit, Vice ſa,vile and vain; * 0 
Since all that's known, of .human e 

Argues a fall from natureꝰ's pure deſign 


This clear invincible concluſion draw, 
Once 4 ALL WAS HAPPY SIN e D WOE. 


II. Admitting this 1 
4 How did the fatal innovation riſe ? 

Ah, ſuch a point can Nature elear dase? 
It only can corroborate it known. _ -- ebe. 
Conſult Tradition; if Tradition Bas. e v6 M 
Let Revelation tell the ſolemn tale 1 „ Done 

Man's golden weal the firſt two — loſt *- 

o, moſt enjoying, forfeited the moſt. 

To all the race from primogenial guilt. (g) 
Depravity, diſeaſe, and death reſult, 
Succeeding parents did increaſe the bane; - 
Till nature grew, as now we find it; vain. 

This, tho' amazing, ken'd in narrow view 
Reſults from truth; in wiſdom muſt enſue. 
The world's a ſocial ſyſtem, aptly made.. 
To render God's high P boy n t 
Chiefly, to make his holineſs out-ſhine, | JETT 
Glory ſupreme of Majeſty divine. 
All his deſigns muſt tend to make us ſ e 
His ſovereign goodneſs and ſeverity; . i: 30 
' Goodneſs immenſe in them, who right obey ; 
Severity profound in them, who ſtray ; 
To make us feel, by pleaſure and by pain, 
The balm of Virtue, and of Vice the bane, 
In ſuch a ſyſtem (ſyſtem beſt) tis clear, 
He muſt ordain as is ordained here. 
The pow'rs of all reciprocal muſt cauſe 
Effects on each, exact to wiſdom's laws; |. 
Good muſt proceed from good, and ill from ill;- * 
In kind "ne meaſure beſt r will, 
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Beſt his tremendous holineſs to e 1 
The bliſs of Virtue and of Vice the woe, 2 
Thus each for ſtate and temper, eurſt or bleſt; 
Muſt ſtand dependent greatiy on the reft; 
Till each, tranſplanted to andther ſphere, 
Receive his reedmpenice of conduct here. 
This muſt; in /y/tem, muſt, for trial, boy 
From idm flows, of plain nectſſity.” | 
To guard his glory by a proof moſt and ( 1% 
Of his great love of vipht;- and hate ef wrong, 
God pre-ordain'd, thro? fires t ſons Thow'd flow 

From merit honor, from demerit woe; . 
Hence, when the protoplaſts of ry Kind, 
For plaſtic inſtruments ordain' d,; cor and 
All their deſcendants naturally became, 
Heirs of their frailty, forfeiture, and ame ; 
But under hope, with gracious'aidtorife * 
For ſovereign juſtice alf condignly tries. 
Thus by reſult mol} iy from 1 
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Tt muſt endure to ev ry gez joe 
How ſacred ate God's and his law; 10% 1 
Till Chriſt, redeeming Lord, ee ele, 


Dying a ſacrifice to ſhaw it more: * 
Long muſt it ſtand, with — | eee 
Of wrath at fin a dreadfül-menementt n 
Tis fit the fire be free to hurt the ſon, 
As ſcorn his God, or injure any one. 
This law comports with merey as with wrath ; 4 
It fills with horror ev*ry guilty patb. 
Sires it deters from ſin by that diſgrace, | 


Which ſin entails on all their futute race: d ngk, 
In oi et C8 1 Sons 

* Job, 14. 4. & 26. & pfalm, 3. 3. en 1 Nom. g. 
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Sons it deters, who view their father s fpulty,” 
And from their bane imbibe their antidote. 
Vice, while it taints, ad moniſhes to ſhun (33) 
Its fatal lure, leſt worſe we be undone : 
Frailty ſtill more, with Vice ordain'd to riſe, 


Does pow'rfully admoniſh and chaſtiſe. 
Tis true, deyolying thug, thro? all deſcent. 

Thoſe twin-born evils hurt the innocent; 

But, making trial undeſery'dly hard, 

Conduce to heighten merit and reward, 

Thy Virtue's weak thro? other's fault; therefore . 

Exert it well, thy merit ſhall be more. 

Not greateſt firength deſerveth or obtains 

The nobleſt trophy; merit lies in pains, 

God gives us Virtue as his laws admit; 

All human merit is exerting it. 

Exert it well, and think no trial haro- 

God is thy friend, thy ſure, thy vaſt reward, 

No well-contendiag combatant can miſs 

Full compenſation, everlaſting bliſs, 

Had your fore-fathers kept, as you deſite, 

The law inviolate, their pow'rs entire, 

From them to you untainted bliſs wou'd flow ; 

And eaſier trial you might undergo; | 

But leſs wou'd be your meed, if acting well; 

And more your guilt, worſe vengeance, if you fell, 

Therefore the fall hath ſome advantage given, 

Leſs chance of hell, enlarged hope of heaven. 


Know, God himſelf muſt rule by hope and fear; 


And thoſe, tow'rd objects held by us moſt dear; 
With ſacred hate of Vice mult Vice purſue, 
As beſt to make his Creatures hate it too : 

Muſt not compel to Virtue ; but apply 

The wiſeſt means, at once to mend and try; 
Muſt aid the good, retard the bad's decay, 
Separate at laſt, and in new ſpheres repay, 
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III. This 
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III. This leſſon, then, be on your heart . 
Since Adam finn'd, mankind muſt be deprav'd. 
And, ſince deprav'd, the human Senſe is ſuch, 
It values things too little, or too much; 
Deſiring moſt what moſt its vices pleaſe, - 
It often hates the cure of its diſeaſe : | 
The Mem'ry ſtores what wiſdom wou'd forget : 
Imagination, more abſurdly yet, | 
Ranges ideas in ſophiſtic light, 
Until perſuaſion grows, that wrong is right: 
Ev'n all the foul is eager in the will, 
5 And high-inflam'd with pride of doing ill. 
> But though entirely nature be deprav'd, - 
Yet God ſtill plans, that ſinners may be ſav'd. 
And what device cou'd be more fit, more kind, 
(Permitting free the agence of the mind) 
To wake reflexion, penitence inſpire, 
At once correcting judgment and deſire, 
Than ſorrow pain and death, effects that ow 
From permutation of the ſyſtem s law? 
Then ſorrow pain and death we muſt endure, 
Diſpens'd in mercy, to effect our cure. 
Be Vice by our on fins or other's brought z 
Duty, the ſame, enjoins to mend the fault: 
Int'reſt, the ſame, neceſſitates redreſs : 
For without holineſs, no happineſs. 
Therefore with Vice, however brought, muſt grow 
Frailty, obnoxious to inſtructive woe, 
| To prove fit odious, and by fact aſſure 
= God's deteſtation and avenging power. 
| Nothing can Vice and Frailty ever part; 
One ſaps the frame, when tother taints the heart, 
Had Adam ſeiz'd the tree of life and liv'd, 
His bold preſumption poor ly had atchiey 'd: 
Wiſdom, no coubt, had plann'd cauſation fo, 
Purloining life had been redoubling woe, 


i 
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"Tis wiſe, 'tis juſt, 'tis gracious and — ae 
The poiſon with the antidote to Join: den 
So join'd are Vice and Frailty : can there be RIP 
In nature, a more wiſe congruity ? ; 
Shew me a man of ſenſe, who never found 


Immenſe advantage from affliction's wound, 

Who ne'er (convinc'd what gratitude did owe) 

With rapture kiſs'd the hand, that gave the blow. 

% Pain's the laſt effort of God's loving care ;* 

If pain can't bleſs, he quits us in deſpair.” 
Then natural evil rightly God applies; 0 

A potent antidote to poiſonous Vice: 

His love wou'd ſo that direſt bane controul : 

The body periſhes to ſave the foul, 

Then body, inſtrument of meaner joy, 

The ſinger's ſtudy, pleaſure and employ, 

Muſt, as fore-doom'd by wiſe decree, ſuſtain 

Sin' s firſt reſult, as inſtrument of pain. 


IV. Far ſoul and body, like to man and wife, 
In ſacred union cloſe engag'd for life, 
Muſt ever ſympathize, or foes or friends; 

The good of each on Yother's good depends, 
How cloſe the union, dearly how they ſhare 

In ev'ry point, behold all fact declare. 

In ſenſe, thought, motion, nothing can we do, 
Without the needful union of the two. 

'Their mutual influence alone ſupplies 

To ſenſe ideas, all its pains and joys: 

Nor ſeeing, hearing, feeling, taſte and ſmell, + 
Require fit organs more than thinking well : 
Motion, which renders ſenſe and thought of uſe, 
The ſoul and body join'd alone produce. 


1. Demand you why are ſoul and body join'd ? 

Pecauſe it pleas'd the wiſe almighty Mind. = 
* Young's Night Thoughts. 

+ Clemens Alex, Strom, L. 4. and Plato. 
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Of all that is, is plain; the reafon ſtil} - 
Reſolves to fitneſs and the ſovereign will. 
God will'd ſuch union: ſuch was union fit 2 
Some union mult exiſt; and why not it? 


2. Excuhng fin, offenders fain infer 

From this mere anion, Ganley. bound to err; 

+ Frail carnal organs changeable aſt be; 

56 And thence mult follow fin and miſery,” ? 
Prepoſterous wits.! muſt I remind you Rill, 

That all depends on God's deſpotic will. 

Cou'd frailty be, but by his awful doom ? + 

And cow'd He curſe, where fin did never come f 

In matter we perceive no fatal chain 

Connect its modes with pleaſure ak; pain 

But juſtice, well we know, muſt bleſs or cur ſe 

As we aſſay to better or to worſe. 

Can we ſuppoſe his wiſdom wou d reſolve, 

His curious living fabries ſhou'd diſſolve; 
Or, if diſſolving, ſhou'd endure annoy; 

(Since, diſſolution, if he pleas'd, were joy } 

Unleſs for ſin, to brand it, then reſtore 

The good to bliſs, the bad to W 


3. Think not perfection is a fatal range, 
Admitting no variety nor change: 
For, by what means he chuſes, God can give 
Inchanting bliſs, rejoicing all that live; 
By forms diverſe or ſimilar ; by frame 
Flexile as air, or, like his own, the fame: 
From happy ſcene to happy ſcene convey 
Or fix an Eden never to decay. 
Variety and change, in due degree, 
Muft riſe for beauty and utility, 
Organs and tempers, wiſely vary'd, given, 
And wiſely changeable, demonſtrate heav'n. 
From thoſe varieties, as fit, commence 
Some diſſimilitudes in modes of ſenſe ; i 
| owed" 4 More 
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More quick ſome ſenſes'feel, and ſome more flow ö 
Some ſenſes feel what others never know: . N 
What's red to thoſe perhaps to thefe is blut 
Or yields ideas, others never Rer.. 
Among the different kinds in a Sexe PT 
An inconceivable diſparity. *'*. FOUR A gt 
Yet ev'ry ſenſe its proper end ſecures, pe 
Diſcerning obje s by thelr modes and pow'rsp = 1 
Organs and tempers let us iow ce rem | * 
To various aſpects of this ambient ur. ; 
A pure ſerene does happy judgment flew ; 
While fancy's pictur d in the painted bo: 
Dulneſs reſembles cold and gloomy ſkies ; 1 
And ardor tempeſt, 1iptitning as it flies. 
As ſolar beams, thro? various mediums 
Muſt various heat and various colbur caſt; | 
So objects muſt thro? various tempers frike 1 
Ideas, paſfons, equally unlike: mp A650 
But, if the mediums to their end be right, , 
All muſt imbibe their proper heat and light; - 
So, if the tempers be deprav/ d in nought, 
| Ideas paſſions ag be what they ought. 
To reach the end; for which cach wal's endu'd, 
| Needs not vivacity; but reaitude.. = 
Paſſiotis muſt all be bleſt, ideas true, Hei $ 


As each concettis (evil cou'd not 00 

If no perverſion from the ſovereign view. 42 1 
See ſtill the body influence the mind; + RE 

Reaſon and Paſſion ſuit the frame combin d. | 

Hence whether ſouls of me have equal powers; 

While genius lies in organs, temp'ratures; 

Or in eſſential pow rs they differ tos, 

As much as temp'ratures and organs do: en 

Nay, whether ſouls thro all kinds are the ſame, 

And differ only by the body's frame; a i 

Or fouls like bodies graduate the plan 

From loweſt reptiles ap to lordly man; 


* As Plato and Pythagoras thought. 


— 
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Nay, Stabe fouls ma re, 5 int ark 
Let all, who pleaſe, conjecture; none can kno. | 8 
Solid and ſenſitive may. well cohere 

To me; at leaſt, is no repugnance clear: 1 

Matter and Spirit may one ſubſtance be: 


Town, I know no incongruit . 4 
Similar properties to both 1 Jong ere tn e 19Y 
Of latent points, conjecturę m en By 0 


Both paſſive ; local both ;, 95 my depend. 92820 
Alike on God for being, mode and end. * 3 
Soul or Archæus, (or whate'er you'll name ” ER 

The vital pow'r; the thing will be the tl | 

A vital pow'r we ſee in man, beaſt, MAN. oofein:tos on 
Such vital pow” r in each, as each does want ;+ — hy 6, 
In each it actuates its own, machihe.z n 
ConduRs it fitly thro” the deſtin d ſcene. 
Diff rence there is: for plants no ſenſe partake: 
In beaſts, degrees of ſenſe great difference s e ob! 
And men, ſupreme in the corporeal ſcale, an : 
By reaſon's grand pre- emigenge prevail. 1 2 200 
But whence the diff rence ? From the pow! rs of 2 115 
Or from the organs with thoſe pow'rs combin'd ?.. ol 8 
Learning you have, and ſxkill to reaſon Fells. av 561 f 1 


Have candour too ! Confeſs you cannot : tell. it on than Mi 
Suppoſe from this, ſuppoſe from that it came; 1 


The Author's pow'r and, Kill ſhine juſt the ſame * \ da 6 
[ he ſame the conſequence, in all s 41 
For ſill, what that ſhall be, dis God di rects. 


As from his arms or implements 11 54% e BP bt 
We gueſs a perſon s dignity QF Ids... elne 4 


% 1 * | d * * F 1 1 * 
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* Origen obſerves, that the ſoul i is, i in its Cle nature, incor 
teal and inviſible, and always needs a body ſuitable to its e 4 
This opinion, that the ſoul always needs a body, was fo rooted in 
the fathers, that, one and a, they ſupppſe the ſoul in the ftate of 
— dead to be inveſted with an aerial or luminous body. Sce 
'+ Latent of Dives and Lazarus. ING 

tius in Empedoclem, and Clemens Alezandrinu de Fe, ö 

Fythagora, &c. 


* 
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Bo, if we judge of ſouls by what they wear. 


Prodigious difPrence muſt in ſouls appear: 
Diverſe muſt be their eſſences, in pow'r, _ _ 
As organs are in form; phages moms HE 
Whereas, as far as human ſenſe can 
Matter is all in eſſence juſt alike: + 
Why then, if eſſences diverſe be thought, 
Are thoſe of ſpirit ſo, of matter not? 
You cannot tell; nor I. — Perhaps tis true, 
Diverſe are ſpirit's, and are matter 's too. 

But all is mere conjecture; muſt de ſo: | 
Superiors only can unerring know. 
Enough for us is plain, tho ſcience ſmall : 
*Tis this,—that God in wiſdom: made us all J 
On God in wiſdom till we muſt depend: 
And due probation. is, our ſacred end. 

Varieties I'll grant in all extent: 

Spirits may riſe aſcent aboye aſcent; 
May change like inſects, loos'd from reptile ſtates; 


May angels grow, and ſoar the heav'nly an 5 


Admitting all varieties, thou wilt; 
All changes poſſible, except thro! guilt: 
Be ſouls material (for whate'er they be, 
They {till depend the ſame on deity :) 
All muſt be happy, if but all be right: 
So muſt ordain the all-creative might, 
A wiſe, almighty and all- righteous Wil 
Solely ordains whate'er is poſſible. ; 

To indiyiduals Wiſdom muſt impart 
Peculiar turns to paſſion and to art, Nay 
That, led by plfeaſure, all might, if they wou'd, 
In difPrent functions ſerve the public good: 
Some ruling biaſs hence we oft acquire; 
And chance or choice may fix the ſtrong deſire, 
The ruling paſſion, ruling art muſt be, 
As objects act on idioſyncraſy: : 
Objects beget on tempers all their fruits * 
No. art nor paſſion without * ſhoots, 

| ' 
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As led by ſtate and temper to begin, phat 


a T 42 5 . 
any a clown, who di es without à name, | ry 
n Tully's place had rivaPd Tully's fame: ann 4 
A Newton's genius in a lonely cot EY or 


Had paſs d in ſilence; as exiſting no. 
As, in the world's affairs, fome lucky bit an 


Advances more than induſtry and with 


'So all proficience i in deſert and arts 
- Depends on chance, as well as care and part: 

Good parts and cate may uſe contingents beſt ; | : 
But, without fortune, vain is all the reſt; 


*Tis opportunity calls genlus forth . en 
And proves alike ability and worth. | 
Juſt ſo 'tis circumſtance to temper gives 


Tu ent attrition, whence each paſſion lives, 


As fav'rite paſſion ſtill muſt That advance, 


That's favour'd moſ} by temper, " circumſtance, 


The ſame, as objects on his temper move, ©  _ 

Is warm in anger, or J 
Enthuſiaſt grows in ſanctity or fin. Mates 
The fav'rite laſts with temper, whence it ſprings; ; 
Each change of temper a new fay'rite brings. T 
But grant the turns, the paſſions and the arts 

To be as various, ev'n as numerous hearts; 
Grant any change you pleaſe; ſo ſtill remain 
Virtue unhurt— Still happineſs muſt reign ! * 
What cauſe denies? From guilt alone can grow 
Variety or —_ . wor. 3 3 
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4. Tis plain, in ſyſtems true to nature's end, 
No paſſions can, howe'er diverſe, offend : | 
Tempers and circumſtances muſt be right, 

As God defign'd, to adimplete delight. 


And, correſponding to the grand deſign, 


The ruling paſſion muſt be love divine. 
' ?Tis too as plain, from guilt offence Wu grow 


In love and Ae, in ev 1 50 uy W woe : . . 
ys - Diſorder 


Twi 


Diforder, its dire iſe, mult offend . ett denen f 19 d? 
The Virtuqus and the Vicious, as they blend : N Ie d unn 
| The Virtuous and the Vicious muſt ſuſtain ©, 

Tormenting paſſions, various modes of pain: 
; (Paſfions i in both the ſame, except that ſtill 1 4 
Good in the Virtuous, in the Vicious ill) | i 


While but from guilt, diſorder en 35125” 
Such paſſions cou'd exiſtente has or uſ qe. 


When love divine and holy fear are loſt, 


The next ſtrong paſſion tyrannizes mo D 
As when the monarch meets untimely doom, 82 ol 
The next in pow'r uſurps the monarch's room A 
Blaſted the temper, . virtuous love is broke; | a3 
The rebel paſſion ſtrives to ſjx its yocke s 
And rivet vice. What bondage worſe can be, 
Since love of God alone is liberty! | 
Perhaps the paſſion, which controul'd was pg 
Uſurping pow'r,,,is worſe than all. the reſt: | 
As of all fools a witty fool is worſt; . . ok 
Of tyrants the moſt pow'rfu} js moſt curſt... bus ld 1. 

Since different ſtates and different tempers . 6 11104 
Some paſſions quick in theſe; and ſome in thoſe + «4 
His quickeſt paſſion each ſhou'd govern nice, 03440 k 
Leſt much indulging it engender vice. 
As they, who dwell beneath the frozen north, +; i 
At Boreas tremble, when, it burſteth forth, 
And, o'er the mountains bellowing, drives the ſnow, 
Prodigious ruin whelming all below; 
As they, who dwell. beneath the burning zone, 
When mounts the ſun his high meridian throne, - 
Shunning his blaze, to coolſome ſhades remove; 
So one ſhou'd dread his Hatred, dne his love, 
To love divine make ev'ry wiſh agree: 
| Thereon depends, depends, eternity! 

Guilt is the grand tormentor, guilt's the cauſe, - 
Why God and Nature muſt commence our fogs:: : Kip; ; 

G2 It 


4 Litantins. Epit, Chap. 61, 
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te contravenes that harmony of things, Muß emen 
Whence ſocial order, health and nes ſpring#y 
Diſhonors God, abuſes Nature, fires 11 
The ſoul with fev'riſh e e nec | 
Obſcuring reaſon with ſuch fumes of luſt. 
Diſtinction fails betwixt unjuſt and juſt: e 
Tis guilt that fumes.the ſpark celeſtial foul * 1 
Staining with depfavation all the ſoul. anne AG 
.- The fad effects of depravation laſt. 

When objects, actions and deſires are paſt * He 
The cauſe removed, the ſad effect s: WW 95 
Alas L The foul the tankling fin retains, 3 
Retains ! aye, worſe! Twere well if that might 40 

The ſoul retains, and propagates it too: + i 
To all the future offspring muſt remain, 


* Transfus'd; the deep ineluible ſtain.“ 


Nothing but grace, and grace but well apply d, 
Can waſh that clean, hieh filthy ſin hath dy d. 
O dire diftemper ! Senſe depray'd by wal : 
In reaſon blind! in paſſion prone to ill i 
Will caus'd; but cannot cure: the Will's weak ary 


Depraved Senſe diſdaineth-wo-obey: 18 
Therefore the wretched Soul, once-warp'd bee ne ee 
By carnal paſſions, and inflam'd with pride, 2 
from the body, as the Jos ordains, 2.0 


Wich vicious Joys, eee N * « 


v. How fit our Frey Now fit the fraileies given 
To humble n and _ * to- rep n 
yo - £44 | pg 
„ This is to be 3 4 chiddoon AN ae 
from their parents by generation as well as by education, ſome de- 
2 of depravity, as well as frailty; but 95 that they always in: 
t 


the ſame vices, or the ſame degree of corruption as their 
nts had: faRt and ex nce reins that they do not always, 


altho' they do often. Ihe general law. of corruption by An 


is ſtill maintained; but varied either to better or worſe, angus. 
to the Hy inviſible and inſcrutable incidents, which do an 


ps tn N in a moral ſyſtem, compoumded of ſo many ranks of 


different members, 


tu) 


Inſtructive objege hourly we ſurv r, „N 75 11 4 
In all around, that Aeurifh und eye 019 #21 12 ae 
Each fading flow'r, each brute reſighing breath | Tut 
Inſpires a grave ſoliloquy en densnnꝛ: wr tn nf 


Each op'ning bloom, that beawtifies the Chingy 

Each ſprouting blade, and ere heu- fledg d ve. A 

That mounts rSoicing on the ehryſtat — 01 19,5 11 Þ 
) 


Bodes reſurrection to the muſing Mid: 

Pride looks on thoſe, and: tears ſtart in 8 | 

Hope looks on theſe; and ſmil views the ſcy. nb bu} ot 
Behold how wiſely pains and pleafures blend; ' 

To keep us fieady e Deer n 4.2444 


See fools of rapture, flarning to parſue . 90 
Joys, fancy paints in fuſeinating view, - 1 et 
Scarce ſooner ſeizing the delafive charm, | "=p" "10 


Than all their ardor latent banes difarm. 
Nay, ev'n the wiſe, he but indulge, as fit; 
In ſober joys (which are moſt exquifiteY * 


At frequent intervals find ſome aHay 

Suggeſt, they are but beings of a day. due! 
As in that ſeaton, when the greens and blooms. ) 
Clothe nature gay, and freſhly breathe perfumes, | J. 


Each bird af muſie amorous carol ſings, 
And inſect- lovers frisk on filmy. wings; 

So gentle youth as careleſsly employ 
Unnumber'd days in ſprightly acts of joy: 

Yet oft the floating cloud and chilling blaſt 
Foretel th'arrival of old age at laſt,, 

On that delight, whieh finer ſpirits know 

In ſocial union, friendſhip's tender glow,” 
(That dear delight, if ought on earth be dear, 
To make a patting worthy of a tear, | 1 
To heave the boſom with a longing ſigh, A 
Or cauſe one wiſh to linger, when we die) £2525: l 
On that delight, alas, what ills attend ! *r ö 
Thoſe ſharpeſt ills, derived from a friend ! - - | 

At beſt the blefling hangs on chance and breath; 2816 
. While oft th' attending woes are worſe than death. 5 


tor 


; bn es 


For what, with emphaſis, wg Friendſhip call. 


Dull, or diverted by ſome vulgar flame, 
Few riſe to Friendſhip's elevated aim. 
Int'reſt's careſſes, Vanity's pretence, v 
And Envy's-wiles admit no friendly ene! 7 
Evꝰn ardent ſouls, which friendly ſeem to burn, DENY 
Oft waſte, and grow mere aſhes in the urn; 
Or, like a wandering meteorous fire, 
By ſudden glances kindle and expire... 
Great Alexander, greatly mad and vain, hdd wad 
Steb'd his dear friend, then wept his Chtus fas 

80 e It boots to knoẽ- ol; 

How more a friend is cruel than a foe.” | g 
Beware of friendſhips : the capricious ſhun : . - 
What ends in pain were better ne er begun. 
Friendſhip's the moſt ſublime of bleſſings, given. 
To man, the neareſt in approach to heaven; 
But nobleſt things, perverted, are the win; 
To find our heav'n a hell is moſt accurſt. 
O happy they, who, worthy friendſhip's name, 
United long, are conſtantly the ſame! _ I 
Like rows of columns, ſome fair ſtructureꝰ 8 baſe, * 
Each lends to each at once ſupport and grace 
Or liker ſtars, whoſe mutual ulſes keep ; 
Their gyres undevious thro' 5 ' etherial deep, 
They move harmonious, ſhedding genial fire, 
Till, as ſhall ſtars, they gloriouſty expire. 

Such happy ſouls, ev'n when their joys are ſpent, 
Repoſe in union, full of ſweet content; 5. 

Their tranquil tempers feel no ruder woe, | 
Than thoſe, which age and frailty may beſtow g ' 
And pure contentment oft prolongs their ſtay 
In life, till late; when calm they glide away 
Happy are they, if happineſs e'er deigns 
To caſt one beam on earth's, devoted plains; 

But ah ! theſe higheſt joys can only move 

To with for joys eternal far above; 


* 
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They ſoon paſs by : they juſt ſalute the heart * 
Awake the warm deſire, and then depart. 
While ſoul and body ſympathize in all“ 
Actions and paſſions, whether great or ſmall, 
Whatever ſtrikes the body or the ſoul © © © © 
In any point of frailty, ſhakes the whole. 
Alike perceives the Delver in the foil 
Subdu'd the mind, when body droops with toi}, 
And Student, eaſy tho he ſeems reclin'd, 
The body faint, when weary is the mind. 6 
See anger, when the ſoul bounds in the breaſt, 
The ſwelling heart juſt burſting from its cheſt, 
Each turgid muſcle and inflated vein 
The purple ſude ſcarce able to contain: 
Or love, conſuming with a milder flame, 
Like ſecret lamp the vitals of the frame; 
Soft ſteals the ſigh, the accents gently flow 
With palpitatlon and the ruby glow: | 
Or grief, that chills the blood, unnerves each part ; 
Almoſt ſuſpends the motion of the heart: 
Or joy, expanding like a nitrous blaze; 
Thro' ev'ry nerve the pleaſing ruin plays; 
Wild ſparkles in the eye, and oft appears 
With pleaſure mad, in laughter or in tears: 
Mark how theſe paſſions, flown above controul, 
_ Conſume the body, as they plague the ſoul. 
Thoſe finely delicate harmonious ties, 
Procuring taſte and knowledge to the wiſe, 
How often ruſt for want of due employ ? 
How paſſion, thought, debauchery deſtroy 3 - 
Since guilt and frailty into nature came, 
' Virtues or Vices may deſtroy our frame: 
For pain muſt all vice-tainted natures try; 
And good as bad beneath the curſe muſt die, 
When body's injur'd by tlic lighteſt thing, 
flea's proboſcis, or an emmet's ſting, 
mote, a feather, or a breath of air, 
The ſoul, alarm'd, exerts her ſpeedy care, i 
* 3 To 
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See age or ſiekneſs on the organs prey] 
The ſenſe grows dull, the mem'ry fades a way:: 
Tremblings and foalns the nervous ſyſtem fiezes 
Delirium, dotage, then, the mind diſeaſe; 


The foul juſt ftruggles, while che lungs hold breath, ; 


Till pang'd, benumb'd, it yields at laſt in death. 
No ſkill, no might exempts the wiſe and brave 

From frailty's law, from miſery and the grave. 

Great Mithridates, wiſe as. well as great, 

And brave as wiſe, experience d dire defeat: 

Ev'n poiſon's pow x his ſcience. could, * 


But by an executioner he fell. 


Whilſt rude Goliab boaſts gigantic firength, 


A pebble lays him ſhivering. at his length, 


Is Death's attack uncertain *—No. great ill [4 „ 
God may excuſe probation when he will. 8 
Death awes the living to abide prepar d. 


Patroles their walks and keeps them on cheir bind. 
Ass ſturdy Ruſtic, with a ſweeping hand, By 


Mows down the flow'ry offspring of the land, 
Alike the ſpringing blade and ripen'd ear, 
Strews daiſes there and fragrant lilies here; 


So Death, unſparing, lays his ſcythe on all.” 


With 0 hand: Without diſtinction fall 
The old, the young, the monarch and the flave, . 
To glut with carnage the inſatiate grave. 

He mocks at mifery : not him can. move 


The widow's indigence, or virgin's love. 


From tender breaſts he tears an only boy, 
The father's hope, the ſondling mother's joy; 
Of ſome proud houſe, the laſt, the darling heir; 
Adieu, bright hope! Adieu, each pleaſing care ! 1! 
He ſpurns the monarch headlong from his throne, 


- Regarding neither royal ſmile nor frown : 
Whole armies cruſhes in his iron hand: 
And grins at deſolation thro' the land. 


* 


Wit, Sol. 4. 
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Buch are the frailtied, role im v, Boe 0 2A 
To ſhew ſin's nature, Seer, mo 
Severe, but kind, monitſons, vice to „en 1 GH 
And virtue t ry and ſtrengthen td exeel; . 4 Non fing Oo T 
In due ——ů— lodtduy Paar VF eee ad nf 
Of trying, and, at laft, rededinirg. man, ue; | 

. wt $4S4 1 7 Nn ei oo bao ee 3; 


VI. Sin muſt che member of th word , 0. N alk 
By means and meaſures; God determines befſr. 


Blaſpheme not God for Hs which you endure 
Tis fin, that cauſes 3 but ts God muſt cure: ho * 
If for God's glory Nature roſs; much . *I 
He for his glory muſt' the fame reſtor e 


Grace, only Grace, can his deſigin — en; | 
Can Him illuſtrate godlike good and teh nt 426! | 
Grace is the focus of his radibnt face: _ eilt 
Juſtice and metey meet cdnverg'd in Fes: 9 n A 


Diſplaying thoſe, tis plain, he mut diſpla ß 
Wiſdom, pow't, freedorii; n , wen 
His attributes in grace united Mine t 50. 2212 21 Jr 
Bright with full ſptetidor; fraughe 1 ſoree divine U 


Therefore by ene em eee e j e. 1 64 
To new, ſublime perfocHiors, *0vitmire; ano A 
Chriſt, the Redectnefg — - Sidi 10M 


Satan, the traitor; author of our woe. 


Satan, tho' prinee of this ili eme of fall,, 
Muſt yield to Chri#{ anointed Lord of all.. „ e eee 
Healing thro Chri/”s atonement God will : wes I 
Chrit, God's beloved, dies; that then e n 
Stupendous proceſs ! wondevfal to prove.” neren 
God's love of truth, immenſity of love} DS IST EY 
At length the ſequel fully 99 „n eit 20M 
Where ſin abourlde@ gruce dd more abound jf 
That as ſin reign'd to death, ſo grace pt 3 CE | 
To endleſs life if we aſpire tb gmx * 
H 3 


2 * Barnabas, Epiſt. C. 18, 
+ Rom. 5. 
1 1, Cor. 15, 


[7s] 


As death from (ing and all theo“ Ales die: 
So life from grace; and G 


If, in this ſyſtem, umbers muſt ſuſtain, 
Thoꝰ pure from 


Remuneration will cored at laſt : 


Cris will — | 


7 = 
« 
' : : * 


ſin, both vice and pain, 
Vet why demur? What marvel ? All chats pa 


The Juſt ſhall find the bleſt reward they ought x 


The Wicked ſafer onlywhat they cht. 
So ſtern God's hate of vice, who i . 
Will ſurely find 4 moſt dolorous helf: 

Se warm his loye of virtue, en 


Will ſurely find a beatific heaven. 


110 . 


If men derive, from theix corrupted ig 4 8 ain 


The fin original, 


in thoughts, deſires; 


If oft they ſuffer, from fiends and men, 


Ills undeſerv'd, nay, ill for goad hat then ? 
All this, ſince their misſortune, r cheis fande. 


Will operate exactly as itoughtsy” 
Draw pity, pardon and reward ; hor ill, 
Glory is ſure, on their concurring will. 
Without coacarrence, loft muſt all — 

Nay, more profoundly ſink in — thi 


72 — 
Non: 


4 © Cx 4 
. . - 


But, with concurrence, all more prov'd may 4 


More amiable, tions, ne, 


9 7 


No wonder, men upon 8 . "Kip 
2 ſulfer wrongs, to ſerye the mee end. j 15 


If fons of men be curs'd for ſin in ons, 


The ſon of Ged is curs d for ſin atone, 2 


No wonder ſo ſeverely man he tries; 
The Lord of glory under trial dies. 


Nor this unjuſt.— Horrendous, if you an 


* * 


. 


Behold Him crqwn'd with — OR re 
The Lord of glory juſtly yields to die, Nngier 


The 9825 for unjuſt, a 2 high! 
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> 
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| Reward 


E 


Reward makes jut all ſufferings in cher pan, 
Of juſt from unjuſt, and of Chriſt for man. 
Shall we, poor reptiles ! tiripioufty Cotnplain, | 
Tf God by ſcourging makes . 
O let us rather gratefully ados I 
The love chaſtiſing, — wicker? 
If one offence ineurr'd the wrath of heav'n, 
Many, on penitente, hath Grace forgiven; 
So is far readier He thatr death to give, | 
Are we but ready humbly to receive 
All means to ſave; in triat, he extends: 
The iſſue fairly on ot Ves depends: 
What wou'd we more? On fm bite wrath enſue; 
And but on penitence can grate renew. 
Juſt as we merit, — n 
In retributꝭos, of 
The good to — d ener . 
The bad to flames of REY woe, | 


VII. Such is the plan in Revelation's ſight, 
Confirm'd by Natute, o] d by Reaſon right; 
Supremely right! the Creatures rife or fall 
As good or bad; and God is al im alt}, 
With prime regard to morals ſtrictly eaſt, 
Probation is requit d ſtom firſt to laſt; 

From Chriſt and Sutam, chiefs of wen and wor, 
Down to frail man, and all deſcents below :; 
Each muſt concur itſelf to erown or kilt ; 

And all conduce to prove God holy i}. 


To this great purpoſe all Gods works conſpire, 155 


And all his 3 the grand accord et 
Nature roſe perfect; on offence it fell. IT 

| Grace beam'd 3 e 
With curſe and grace are all condegly try dz 

Still more and more, as good am bad divide * 
Satan and ſinners faſcinate ta firay ; : 
Ghrift and the righteous ftrengthen to obey 3/ 


Sav'd 


t Wy: 
ge thoſe who de, damn d theſe why nat, . 
Till Gad's high glory. ſhine moſt eminent. 
Such is the plan in Revelation's view! 10052 OG! oe 
Nature and Reaſon ratify it true. 
The ſou” reign glory there ap appears, expreſt . ü tt tool . a 
y means moſt fir. WRHATEVEIA 18, 18 an. Natlo 2. 
32408 to Hz il ben. AP $10 ? 
VIII. 0 Revelation! rational thy ng 9 T 
Nature's fair comment, purely good and true 932 wat * 
Forgot the paſt, impervious the bene, Catiutoan cud a bf 
Man from the preſent ne er .cou'd know qhe ſum. ay antom MA 
Muſt vainly wander in the dubious maze; z- 1 
For God alone can, vipdicate God's Way: 
| A revelation therefore He imparts, 1190 43 %: 
'F Kindly to comfort and reform our hearts, Nen 97-1 
Without this light if Reaſon's ümwetins eye 
Surveys the ſcene, the God it queſt deſcry 5 ./ 
But whether to pronounce. him good and juſt, 
| 1 Muſt ſtand in doubt; and doubt forever muſt. 
| Conjecturing only from our proſpects here, 
8 How moſt prepoſterous Nature; muſt, appear ? 
What cruel cauſe cxeated life in. pain, | 
And moſt abſurdly cruſhes it again 
What numbers, hardly breathing fram their birch, | 
Endure death's pangs, and ſink conyuls'd to n 4. 
This moment numbers, as in moments paſt, 
Of ey'ry age and ſpecies their.laſt, el 
Why did they live „Why, rather, re 2265 „un 1 
Does God delight in making to deſtroy? 100 
View, Man, thyſelf! expos'd to _ 1 
Unable either to reſiſt or _—_ D hone 
Born with aſpiring faculties, but blind; 1 
Hoping immortal life, in doubt to find; Aa 
Juſt wiſe enough thy wretchedneſs to kngw, i v. 
And own a God, unknown. if good or no; 1 
An atom in a boundleſs ocean toſad +... AY r te ' 
In fin and pain emphatically loſk;/+ * To. 


— Wk. ys ae 


LI 
To whom no ad . givengß; r 
No ſolace ſprings from earth, — „ 
Thy woes, perhaps, eternal too, ee t e 
Ober all good attributes predominate, 20 it 
D hou'd I diſſemble? uch is — view: 
*Tis ſhocking ! Vet, perhaps, the beſt for you. 
Which ſeems moſt — —— a 
A fatal, or an equitable, Held, ws h ©: [ 
I underſtand 1 | 1 11 
Well! grant that Fate can fatal life deſtroy; \ Tan 
How ſad the hope, which only fiends enjoy ? 
How curs'd the wietch,. preferring in his breaſt 
Nature's worſt yiew to Revelation's beſt! 
Has Grace no charms for thee ? O then, deſpair ! „ 
A righteous God makes all be us they are. 

How chang'd the ſcene, when: Revelation ſhews 
Nature all right, and worthy of its cauſe! | 
Let Nature's light and Revelation's join, A 
The ſcheme appears all-gloriouſly divine: | 2 
No fear of Fate to rack eternal ſenſĩ; 
For both proclaim God's free omni potence: 
No fear that God, by abſolute decree, 
Created worlds for cauſeleſs miſery : 
Plainly, neceſſity of good or ill! 
Reſults alone from uſe abuſe of will: - 
From virtue pleaſyre, and from vice comes pain ; 
While God o'er-rules to urge or to reſtrain. 
Clearly theſe truths has Revelation ſhewn ; 
And Nature well corroborates them known. 
Happieſt are they (atleaſt, by all confeſt, 
They bear the * tendence to be bleſt) 


Nec i ignoro pleroſque conſcientia meritorum nihil ſe eff poſt 
mortem magis optare, quam credere, Malunt enim extingui pe- 
nitus, quam ad ſupplicia reparari. Quorum error augetur, & in 
ſeculo libertate remiſsa, & dei L. maxima, cujus quanto 
et tardum, tanto magis MY: eft,—Minitin: Fe * p. 32, 
Kale SP Batavorum, | | 


| 5 
EY = 
_ Whom wiſdom, rs re mov 5 5 
The three cumpoſing true eternal joy, RO Halt * 
Compoſing that, whieh uri we ci OT 
The perſect bond and common bliſs of all. 71 3 28 7 QI 
The pains of: virtue, bus ſim vice ariſes!!! > 62. — 
And genuine nn TAY 
We find, WAP OH eee eee ISO nN l 
A plague engenders in our own deſises: na T6 - Aru 
And all the evil, — <-04 Das t ν 
Proceeds from vice, ſrom other's ov o . Ve 
— ——— D2D2—4 0. F: 
With perfect bliſs, did vice not being diſtreſs: 

A ſtrong preſumption, Nature fwſt was hade 
Completely happy; evil roſe ſrom gui. 
Nature, as far as theſe its ruins can, c 
Atteſts the wuth of Revelation's plans 
Nature declares this miſery and hate 
Is its imperfect, its unnatutab ſtate ? | 
Perfection lies, as 1 
In perfect order bound by perſett lose: 
It groans beneath a curſe, till grace e 
The ſons of God to glorious Mbert . 

Nay, ſo adroitly Nature's plan is laid, ; 
While it denotes our ail, it hints our aid. 
In Nature's ſelf we ſee the hand of Grace 2 51 
Well- treating viee to give repentance place. 
So far is grace remember dim the eurſe, l 0 $1 
Our conſcience checks all vces wii remorſe z. 
Our carnal frame checks thoſe,” which it deſtroy ; 
Our injur'd — RT: 


Ten 4 


The law of Mofes, does this more . by ay by hi 
the law of nature, it illuſtrates man's ſin and condemnation, 
evirices his need 2 by its rites and typical ſacrifices it. ſhad-. 
Vs out Chriſt, * that grace; the the neod of which it. 
evinces. This — — ſtle, and indeed according. 
to the evident nature of . gy an end, 


which, as I here Ws Hy is cqnſulted. in nature. Such 
1s —_ natural and N of 


m1 


Ten thouſand - 3233 N 
The fatal Ways, Pe to deſtruftion run. m 1 
Tis Grace in dec ch conver ge. ted wo 
While we by fooliſh guilt ineug aur bann. -w609toT 


Yes, Grace in Nature flendyr appears: ono tw 
Nature ſtill hints what — 2 NN Bells IN 
In fallen Nature more co not beo ſhe nnn 
To prove the — — darn! IDK Gru 4 
Reaſon eee 6 
Except for vice, to cure, ahaſtiſe neſtran ? 010 

No uſe cou'd be! for none; where mans hare hear ny 
Are injur'd, puniſh'd, pitiecd us forgiven. 1 | 6 y 
Reaſon accords; Experience, — | 
All, we contend fur, potently evince; oo oP 
Evil did riſe, at once for wrath and grass. 
When ſin, e eren the bee. 

Now fay, does Evil, whith from in . 
Impeach?—le juſtifies—the ſov'reign-<quiſe ! . / 
It roſe, as laws. of neee Tran 1 *» i(} 
As all the laws of weaſin au ug ,eel Jeunet e 120 
It now continues, muſt continue uli 
. „ n nnlag evonmar 
Over impenitents it muſt: endure! + rained af 
Forevermore, 5 oe tum ( 114 
But over penitents, whobealth purſue; -- mon tu; IR 


Shall only rexgn, till trying grach reneWs 6 J 


Can human ſearch pervade the whole deſign? 
No But diſcpver, it is all divine: 
The parts explor d atteſt the parts untraodl, 
Wiſe, juſt and gracious, grand; and worthy Gad. 
No ſyſtem poſſible au d more explain | 
The worth of virtue, and af vice the bane; 
Trial exalt in angels, men and brutss ; 

And give diſplay to all God's attributes; | 
Nothing cou'd mare the noble views extend, 
And ALL FULFIL the gloriqus 0YERRIGN 255. 
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IX. — — Abbe 
Extort my wonder and dewGübeff praise T Av 5 i 4 1 


How excellent thy plan ho wifelphuile - 1 


To honor virtue and topdnifh guilt? kk: 
Ills in probation we may glauly bear, 
If bleſſed retribution be du cane; los! e alan 1 
Whatever happens, gives us to attaĩmnm 
A more exceeding weighs abjglonious g.. 9:92 07 
May I, thus conſcious in what ſtate I Rtatidy Lion nota fd 
Piouſly humble to thy mighty hand ene en 55741, 0 A 
May all mantim vaentantlyvſurv ey 
By rod; and a d; eternally obey! S'Nave wn AA 
ae armor dt 2abrogrt 271 
X. The day will contes-when Natute muſt expitey „A 
One vaſt vulcano, rent with ragiug fire: 
Then riches; pop, the precious works off diugu> m1. £34 v5 
The pride and erabſport of the human heart) 1205 vo! 
Shall periſh all. Al what dvalls the way 
Of mighty monarchs ? the hero Jay io 7 ol = tf) 
Of glorious ſlaughter ? what the@ldier's ſpoily: wal wh 2 
The merchant's traffic, or thektift's toll: 
A pompous palace ? or a nobis hae 
The virgin's beauty? or the poetꝰs famUũ :: 235: en ni 1 wo 
All, all muſt periſh !—Yetdeladed: mani AUG OJ i 1 2 


Acts juſt repugnant to this awfubplano!' . 


Death, grief and pain, and threat'ning' ibn, the oder iz?! 
Of heav'nly majeſty; with grace ſent! down; © 7 
Fail to perfuade— His reafon; meant to mY d toll! v1 
Miſteads, and pimps for-appetite and pride: gro among a llT 
The choiceſt bleſſings the Inpratetinflame | - 1 N „a 
With guiltieſt paſſions; vor rus volume" 

The very doctrines of falvation' 00 : ouniv io n 
Cauſes of cruelty, inſtead of love : ons ni zr Tas | 
All he perverts —0 Fell! can all a fires 


Supply the torments;/ which his guilt 1 10 "TT 


O thou incarnate ! thou exalted Son- 
Can all thy merits for his ſins atone? 


i ; Stupen- 


* 


J 


tw) 


þ Stüpendous Mercy! ever nigh and ſure 
Thy ſweet compaſſion! thy redeeming pow't ! 

et men repent, thy ailing ſpirit brings 
The healing cordial, ſwift on light'ning wings: 
But who repent ? They ruſh to be tindone !! 


They mock at truth, till life's laſt ſand be run! 


Till taught of Death!—Profoundly Death explains 
The end of Sin, the folly of its pains; 


In one ſhort moment teaches ſinners mare 
Than all divines of ages cou'd before :* 


But that profound inſtrüction comes too late; 


| Withdrawn is grace; for ever ſeal'd is fate. 


God will; and muſt; in time complete his plan 


Nor ſtay the ſeaſons in their courſe for man. 


Do thou in time repent | with ſpeed ſecure 
W s ſweet balm, wile he provid the hour, 


Xl: Pourtray'd in unextirguiſhable light, 
Reaſoners, behold —/Fharever ts is right. 
Yet, when the ſequel, more minute; ſhall trace 


The works of fin and counter-works of grace, 


Thoſe prone to damn, theſe ardent to reſtore; 
The ſov'reign glory will exuberate more. 


* II, Eſdras, 9. 12, 
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Referred to in the preceding Paem by correſponding Numbers, 


(1)TT ſeems neceſſary that every Being, endued with Life or 
E Senfe, ſhould alſo be endued with Will or a ſelf-aQing prin- 
ciple; not becauſe the idea of Senſe neceſſarily includes that of 


Winz but becauſe Senſe without Will would want its chief uſe, 


The chief uſe of Senſe ſeems to be to perceive good and evil, na- 
tural and moral, in order that the Being fo perceiving may purſue - 
the one, and avoid the other; which it could not do without 
Will or a {elf-a®ing power, C | 

Will or the ſelf. acting power muſt be free for the ſake of pro- 
bation ; ſuppoſing it not entirely free, ſo as to be able either to act, 
or not to act, at all times, and in all circumſtances; yet it muſt at 
leaſt be partially free, and able to direct the degree, manner, and 
end of its action. We feel experimentally that, by virtue of this 
power, the mind is free in ſome meaſure, to direct the degree, 
manner, and end of its action: whether it is entirely free to act, 
or not to act, may be doubted, It is poſſible, that the nature 
of the ſelf· acting principle may be ſuch, as to bear in itſelf a ne- 
ceſlity of acting, and have liberty only of modifying its action. 


This depends ſolely on God's pleaſure. It is certain, we cannot, 


by any command of will, ceaſe to have ideas and ſenſations; but 


indeed in having theſe, the mind is oſten —_ aſivez for the 


ſenſe (which conſeſſedly is wholly paſſive) muſt have ideas and 


feel, whether we will, or no. But this is nothing to the queſtion 
about the Will, Can we ceaſe thinking, 1. e. e our minds to 
. ceale acting about thoſe ideas and ſenſations? I confeſs I cannot 
tell; but I am inclined to believe that we can: I think the felf- 
acting power is intirely free, that it can act, or not act. But the 
Senſe being continually _—_— by objects (at leaſt by thoſe mo- 
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tions in the body, which excite ideas and ſenſations) the ſelf. | 
acting power is perpetually in action, more or leſs; and on its 
a depe 


actio nds our very exiſtence. We readily, eaſily, babitu- 
ally, and almoſt neceſſarily, will that, which the Senſe informs 
us is — or proper for us to will: and this we do ſo very 


. eaſily and habitually, that we are often not conſcious of willing, 


either freely, or at all. This is the caſe not only in breathing, 


and other internal actions of the body, neceſſary to life; but in | 


thinking, yea even in deſiring, and allo in many external bodily 
actions. Indeed the aft of willing is What we never are con- 

ſcious of, hut either when we reflect upon it, or when we will 
intenſely, as when ſeveral things at once engage the ſenſe, and 
draw us different ways, and cauſe us to will many different, and 
ſometimes oppoſite things, in the ſame moment. We are com- 
monly too much. occupied with ideas and ſenſations of other 
things, to be canicious of any act of the Will. I incline to be- 


| lieve the Will is entirely free; only it acts, as nature meant, in 
conformity with Senſe ; and acts often {o readily. and impercept-- 


Ibly, that we can ſcarcely tell whether it always acts freely or not. 
It is not without a great effort of Will that we can act contrary to 

enſe, However, if the Will is not entirely free in all reſpects, 
it is partially free in many. If it a&s neceſſarily, it direcis freely: 
it 1s — in reſpect tig the degree, manner, and end of its action, 
In theſe reſpefts its freedom in itſelf is boundleſs; only it cannot 
boundleſly exert this freedom; becauſe it can neither eſſect any 
thing beyond the reach of the other powers, beyond its organg - 
and inſtruments; nox employ them, without proper * for them 
to be employed upon. In ſhort, it js free in itſelf, and free in 
the exerciſe of the other powers, Juſt as it ought to be: and this 
anted (as it muſt be by every one, who will believe his own 
lings) man is ſufficiently a moral and accountable being. 

The diſpute concerning the freedom of Will has, I thank, like 
many others, been chiefly founded on a verbal ambiguity. The 
word Mill, in our language is uſed, as its eee terms 
are in all others, to ſignify bath Vill, peculiarly ſo called, and 
Defire. The word under this ambiguity has induced even tbe 
learned (which is no ungommon caſe) to confound Will and De- 
fire, and ſometimes to gonfider them as one. In common life no 


inconvenienge uſually accrues from this inaccurate uſe of words; 


but in philolophy nothing occaſions greater perplexity, ' Will and 
Defire, philoſophically ſpeaking, ate very diſtin{ things: But as 
Defire is paſſion. compounded with an act of Will, we gene- 


rally ſay we will what we dire None are more liable to de- 
ceptions fiomthe ambiguity o 


words, and from the complication of 
difierent things, than thoſe, who endeavour moſt at deep inveſti- 
ations; for the mind, like the eye, will begin to glimmer, and 
loſe its diſcernment by attending to certain objects more nicely and 
intenſely, than it can bear, People in common life perceive ſuf- 
5 = 8 * 55 N 
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| Relently (without adverting that they do) the differerice between 
what is free, and what is neceſſary within their oon minds; and 
think and act accordingly : but the philoſopher, when he w 
ſeparate thoſe qualities nicely and abſtractedly, finds he cannot; 
and more eſpecially as the word Will beiug often uſed: to ſignify a 
0 


compound of Adtion and Paſſian, called Deſre, as well as the 


- þower of ſelf-agency, . which is properly Mall, contributes not alittle 


to confound him. 1 think, if a man will throw afide words, and 
| contemplate what he feels in his mind, he will eaſily perceive 
both freedom and neceſſity; and will have juſt as ſtrong a per- 
ception of the one, as of the other; but he will find them anti= 
mately.blended in action and paſſion; as undoubtedly they muſt 


be, to have any uſe. To keep our ideas of theſe matters as diſ- 


tin, and our reaſoning about them as clear, as we can, we ſhould, 
in philoſophical diſcourſes, confne the word Will, to ſignify the 
active and free power of the mind; and ſhould denote the paſſive 
and neceſſary power- by the word Senſe. . Theſe words being thus 
fixed as ſigns of theſe ideas, we might reaſon on theſe ſubjefts 


| without confuſion or perplexity. Great is the importance, not 


only of getting clear ideas, but of affixing to them exact ſigns or 
words, by which they _ be kept forever diſtin and perma- 
nent, Logic is more properly the art of marking ideas with ſigns, 
than the art of reaſoning; it no farther aſſiſts to reaſon, than as it 


induces to attend; the benefit af it conſiſts in making us obſerve 


ideas attentively, diſtinguiſh them exactly, and mark their diſ- 
tinctions accurately with words or fi | 

The exiſtence of the idea of 2 is an irrefragable proof of 
the exiſtence of freedom itſelf: for without the reality of free- 
dom, we could have no ſuch idea, All — ideas muſt ariſe 
from ſomething real. The creatures of „or mere hQtions, 
are always made up of ideas derived from realities; but there is 
no reality, from which we could derive the idea of freedom, but 


| Freedom itſelf : nothing elſe is like it, or has ought in common 


with it: therefore the idea is an undeniable proof of the thing. 
. (2) I have ſeen, with ſurprize, men af great name diſputing 
What is the foundation of duty or obligation. The foundation of duty 
or obligation cannot be ſimply one point, as they generally ſup. 
poſe; but ſeveral, as ſhall preſently' appear. In every ſuppole- 
able. ſyſtem there muſt neceſſarily be a fitneſs in the relations of 
the parts; and in the real ſyſtem of nature, its author hath ap- 
pointed a variety of moral fitneſſes for the 2 of his crea 
tures, Every moral being muſt be endued with a ſenſe to per- 
ceive thoſe fitneſſes, and with free · Mill to act ſuitably to them: 
This Senſe and free Will conſtitute a moral being; And theſe con- 
1 reſpect of thoſe fitneſſes, conſtitute duty or obligation. 
the foundation of duty is moral power in the agent, and 
moral fitneſs in the object. All creatures, capable of diſtinguiſh- 


ing right from wrong, are conſequently ſubjett to duty, To the 
& ©. 6s . a human 
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human ſpeeies, and other higher rarks of being, this duty or oblis 
gation — by a farther perception of the divine Mall, 
commanding, or at leaſt pointing out, obedience to thoſe moral 
rules, which are eſtabliſhed in the fitneſſes of th To ſuch 


beiags the divine Will is another point of foundation for duty. But 
any being, endued with ſenſe to perceive the moral fitneſſes of 


y | I: 
only, ou or is under obligation) to purſue thoſe fit- 
— — — to nature and truth; even as God himſelf 
urſues them by the mere rectitude af his nature, A being alſo, 
Eich together with theſe perceives a God, 1,4, the ſupreme 
oral Governor, ought (or is under obligation) to purſue them 
— a farther motive, even from obedience to the will of God e 
the perception of God immenſely enhances and ſtrengthens the 
obligation, Thus it appears, that the foundation of duty is,. firſt, 
moral power in the Agent; ſecondly, moral fitreſs in the Obje@; 
and thirdly, the Will of God, Some learned, ingenious, and ela- 
Taborate moraliſts and metaphyſicians have ſeparated. mara fitneſs, 
moral fenſe, and the divine will in conſidering the nature and ſoun- 
dation of duty; and have ſet them at variance; {ome arguing one 
of them, an ſome another to be lingly the foundation of duty, or 
we ground of obligation: but in nature they are joined in har 
many; and thoſe, whom Cod hath joined together, let mo man pu 
| In the very notion of duty is ellentially implied, vt, 


AX moral fitneſs or rule, adly. A moral ſenſe perceiving that fitneſs. 


and gdly. A free ability to follow it. Theſe all are <ffential to 
duty, and conſtitute its very nature; but the force of duty is 
greatly enhanced by adding to theſe a ſenſe of God, a knowledge 
of his will and command, Theſe all are foundations of duty, in 
their ſeveral degrees; and nite to. ſtrengthen its obligation, In 
this view, we tee the ſubjett in its true you and proportions: 
whereas ingenious fpeculatiſts often what they mean te 
explain, by unfortunately viewing t (indeed cloſely, but} 

partially, as if looking at them thre' a microſcope: they'fee one 
or a few minute parts very clearly and accurately ; but ſo ſeeming- 
y out of place and ſize, out of all proportion and conformity to 
the reft, that on this account they form a moſt prepoſterous judg · 
ment of the whole. l Red ; 

That ever any. perfon ſhould profeſs te doubt the exiſtence of 
wroral fitneſſes, or relations, is one of thoſe phænomena in Numan 
nature, that feem ſurprizing. Such deubt appears to me next to 
poſſible. I as neceffarily perceive the moral relations of ab- 
jets, as the natural, or as the objefts themſelves, Again, that 
any perſon ſhould ever queſtion the exiſtence of a moral ſenſe does, 
of courſe, ſeem equally ſurprizing; for what is it but a-moral 
ſenſe, that perceives moral fitneſſes 7 The . of moral fit- 
neſſes is to me the moſt unqueſtionable evidence of the exiſtence, 


both of them and of the moral ſenſe perceiving them. I am as con- 
ious of moral relations in. things, and of moral affetions in my- 


il, 


Telf excited by them, as I am of natural relations and of dle 
natural — | which they excite, The moral inſtincts, or the 
ſenſations and appetites of benevolenee, juſtice, gratitude, Ac. 
and their oppokte averlions, are as natural and neceflary as are the 
inſtinQs, ſenſations and appetites, which we call natural: hunger 
and thirſt, or any other natural ſenſations whatever, are not mere 
diſtinct, nor ſometimes more poignant, Some minds, at leaſt, 
have the taſte of moral things as acute, as any palate has the tate 
of drink or food. Bleed are they, whakunger and thirſt after right» 
ee impesſebd ae 
Fallen creatures; and grow ſtill more defeftive or thre? 
neglect or abuſe, Alas, they are 'commonty the ſtrongeſt and 
— in young minds, befar falſe reaſoning, ill cuſtoms, and 
gepraved natural affections ſtifle and pervert them. It is truey 
they cannot be properly directed ta their dbjefts, nor exercifed in 
the nobleſt manner, without practical principles of know- 
which — 9 — 2 but alas 
on and diſcipline, which ought to improve and refine the a- 
fections, do, too commonly, diſorder and corrupt them. This is 
Rnely, as well as juſtly, remarked by Cicero in his book on 
Friendſhip, Having defined friendſhip to be charity or unives- 
ſal benevolence towards creature and creator, the: perfettion ar 
all ſociality and religion; he obſerves that this friendſhip is far 
from being the reſult of thought, or of a ſelfiſh conſideration af 
our wants and intereſts, as ſome would have it, for it atiſes from a 
13 et prelchrior; namely, from a generous inſtinct of 
In note 17, Book I. it has been obſerved, that we cannat. 
peſhbly conceive how a moral ſyſtem could be formed om other 
principles, than. thoſe, we ſee exhibited in nature andrevelation; - 
_ that, according tao = principles, _— is neither fecking 
| ent pleaſure in the diſcreteſt manner, as ſome imagine; nor is *t 
(as — altogether mercenary in feekuig future pleafare: But 
it bears, as it ought, a proper ref to ſelf, ſociety and G 
its facred rule is fitneſs, order, reſtitude, duty; and we are placed 
in a proper ſtate of diſcipline for its trial, progreſſion, and Imple- 
tion. I ſhall here farther obſerve, 1ſt. Fhat the ſole object of 
virtue can never be preſent pleaſure; not only becauſe ſuch = 
narrow view is inconfiſtent — pr _ _— — 
cauſe in many inſtances, duty requires, that the greateſt, and in- 
deed all, — pleaſures bald be totally relinquiſhed. Hence 
ariſes one principal argument for a future ſtate of rewards and 
— were there no ſuch ſtate, in which a ſteady ad- 
rence to duty ſhall be rewarded, our intereſt and our duty might 
oſten be totally incompatible : a caſe, which certainty God never 
intended! But admitting ſuch aftate, our intereſt and our duty can 


never be totally incompatible ; on this cheme, TIT 
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and richt; and manifeſts a deſign worthy of ſupreine wiſdort ade 
Inefs. Moreover as Virtue cannot be wholly attached to 

Preſent pleaſure; fo 2dly. neither is it wholly mercenary in put- 
tung future pleaſure: for along with ſelf-intereſt it unites the good 
of Society and the glory of God: it neceſſarily muſt; and ſome- 
times it conſiders thoſe as equal, if not ſuperior, to all ſelf- regards. 
Nor is this all: mercenarineſs, when it has a future ſtate for its ob- 
x@, is not ignoble; on the coritrary, it implies an high degree 
ef true Virtue and Religion. It is evident, that ſuch mercenari- 
neſs cannot ſubſiſt, but on a rinciple of faith and confidence to- 
wards God: and what but ſich faith is the genuine root of hu- 

man Virtue; the root from which muſt ſpring the perfect lower 
and fruit, which is Charity ? The purſuit of duty from ſuch a mo- 
tive is the proper reſult of Virtue in a ſtate of trial; is the requiſite 
diſcipline, to train the ſoul properly by ſelfiſh affections to a due 
exertion of the ſocial and religious, and to that habit of regard to 
duty, wherein moral perfection conſiſts, There is a vaſt differ- 
ence between being mercenary in doing one's duty: and mercen- 

"7 in tranſgreſſing it: in the firſt, if the expected reward lies in 

a future ſtate; both faith in God is implied; and the mind is exer- 

ciſed in a proper way of diſcipline to obtain the love of goodneſs 
for its own fake; but in the latter, God is diſcarded, and the 

mind is exerciſed in a way of diſſoluteneſs, tending to utter cor- 
ruption. To purſue the path of duty even with a view to tem- 
Joral reward, is often meritorious, and much conducive to the 

increaſe of Virtue and Charity. Indeed it appears from our frame; 
that we are, (as well as it is evident from aber fitneſs, that we 
ought to be) made to be moved in the purſuit of duty by felfiſhy” 
as well as by ſocial and religious views. Virtue is à proper diſ- 

poſition towards theni all. Acting 'virtuouſly is acting rationally; 
or agreeable to the fitneſs of things. Charity, the perfection of 
Virtue, is then the moſt complete, when the ſelfiſh, focial, and 
religious affections are the moſt harmoniouſly united: the juſt. 
union of them all greatly ſtrengthens each, and animates the ſoul 

in the purſuit of duty, *Tis true, he that adheres to duty only for 
the fake of preſent reward, and would without that attraction de- 
ſert it, is really as ſbad as if he actually did deſert it; he has no 


- fort of virtue or merit in his obedience: but this hardly needs ob- 


ſervation. | 

Some have queſtioned whether natural or poſitive duties are the 
moſt obligatory. Now it is certain that every politive duty is found- 
ed in ſome natural duty: for example, the poſitive duty of keeping 
the ſabbath is founded in the natural duty of obedience to God; 


| therefore natural and poſitive are equally obligatory. It is aſked, 


which ſort ought to be preferred, when they come in competition? 
I anſwer, that duty is to be preferred (of whichſoever ſort it 
be) which is by the preſent circumſtances rendered the moſt incum- 


beg to be performed at the time, It has been queſtioned, _— 


— 
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Cs 1 
there is more Virtue in obeying poſitive or natural duties. It ma 
as wiſely be aſked, whether a man has more health riding or walk- 
ing. Virtue conliſts not in this or that att; but in the habit of 
the mind, Volumes have been written pro and con upon theſe 
queſtions, by learned and ingenious men; and without coming 
to any certain concluſion at the laſt; while every plain man's 
_common-ſenſe decides truly at a glance. | 

(3) Reaſon and Paſſion are the two genera} modes of Senſe; 
diſtinct in kind. other particular modes of Senſe are all ſpecies. 
of one or other of theſe, . | 

Reaſon and inſtin& are commonly very frivolouſly diſtinguiſhed; 
Inſtinct is underſtood of' action and paſſion; as well as of 
thinking; but when it is underſtood of thinking, or perceiving 
truth, (in which ſenſe only it can properly be put in queſtion 
with reaſon) it is evident to me that reaſon and inſtin& are 
the fame mode of Senſe. If any diſtinction muſt be made, it 
is this; inſtin is the mode of perceiving, like that of the eye, 
when it neceſſarily ſees an object preſented to it: reaſon is a 
mode of perceiving, like that of the eye, when it is turned to 
fearch for an objett, and applied to ſurvey it minutely. In both 
caſes the lenſe perceives neceſſarily, or if you will, inſtinctively. 
In ſeeking, the ſenſe may miſs its object ; or having found it, 
may not ſee it diſtinctly: this occaſions error in judgment. 
The diſtinction between Reaſon and Common-ſenſe is frivolous : ſor 
reaſon is nothing but common-fenſe (or the ſenſe common t6 
minds, the natura or rommunts Intelligentza of 'Cicero) exerted and 
exerciled. You might as properly diſtinguiſh ſceing from attentive 
looking, or hearing from diligent hearing. 

In the act of reaſoning are employed all the faculties of the mind; 
each more orleſs; as the ſubſet reaſoned on may require. The will 
ſets the other powers on work; it excites the memory to waken 
ideas on the ſenſe; the imagination to afſetnble and arrange them in 
different combinations; while the ſenſe itſelf is employed in obſerv- 
ing thoſe ideas, in comparing them, and diſcerning their relations. 

And as reaſoning is a compound att, i. e. an act of all the 
wers together, {6 is deſire (ſtrictly ſpeaking) a compound of paſ- 
ion and action: It is paſſion joined with an att of the Will: It is 
a ſenſation of pleaſure or pain, accompanied with ſuch an act of 
Will as moves the mind to ſeek or ſhun the object, occaſioning 
the ſenſation. | 

From the ſtructure of our frame, I think we may conclude, 
that the mind{whatever it is) cannot perceive without proper or- 
gans, neither act to any good purpoſe: for elſe why ſhou d it be 
| inveſted with ſuch an apparatus of organs? From the conſtitu- 
tion of the mind a neceſſity may riſe, requiring that the mind 
ſhould ever be inveſted with ſome ſort of organs, in order to the 
exertion of its powers, We cannot explain the manner in which 


ſenſations are conveyed by os organs to the mind; yet thoſe 5 
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lead us to conclude, that there is a peculiar fitneſs between 
: yew the mind, a fitneſs fo neceflary, that the mind cannot 
act and perceive without proper organs. The ancients held that 
the ſoul after death is inveſted with an aerial or elſe a luminous 
= vehicle. „ . „ 4 6 | 
The five ſenſes (as they are called) that is, the five ſeveral modes 
or ways, by which the impreſſions of external things are con - 
veyed to the ſenſe; are Seeing, Feeling, Hearing, Taſling, Smel- 
ling. Inſtead of five, God might have given us five hundred, 
if he had pleaſed, for ought we know; but theſe five are ſufſi- 
cient to every preſent purpoſe of our nature. i 
Of theſe five the ſight is the moſt perfect in the human ſpecies, 
being both the moſt comprehenſive and exact, and affordin the 
eateſt advantages. Mr. Reid, in his Enquiry into tie Human 
Mind, aſſerts, that ſight, without touch, cannot enable us to judge 
of the figure, ſituation, and diſtanee of an object; but this is cer- 
tainly a miſtake, By an original law of our nature, we perceive 
the, = ſituation, and diſtance of objects by the ſight, and that 
too without experience; but indeed without, experience We per- 
ceive them not at all accurately, We naturally perceive the dif- 
tance of objects, in ſome ſort, by all our ſenſes; by nene ſo 
* e as by the Ak wich Saen, . for — pur- 
2 F. ; ; tangible 65 A u 
— 5 the tangible to be the real figure, and the 25 not. Bur 
we may be. aſſured, that the touch is n. ore liable to fallacy in this 
reſpect, than the fight, He aſſerts, that the fight dees not take 
70 all the three dimenſions ef figure, without the aid of touch. 
_Nothing _ can be more. contrary to reaſon and experience, 
It takes, in all- the three dimenſions more ſpeedily and exactly, 
Y than the touch dees. No deception, which it may ſometimes 
ſuffer from light and ſhade, or from ſome imperfection in the or- 
. gan, is any argument of weight to the $7 cas Provided the or- 
gan be perfect, properly ſituated, and properly exerciſed, it takes 
in all the dimenfions of figure far more exactly than does the 
touch. The touch can but examine the dimenſions. it reaches, 
any more than can the ſight ; neither can it reach them ſo foon as. 
the ſight does, nor perceive them fo perfectly. The idea, which 
fight gives, is always a real mental reſemblance of. the figure 
of the object; but not always an exact reſemblanee: it is a real re- 
ſemblance of ſo much of the object as is perceived: it is exact 
only when acquired in a ſituation that admits of exaetneſs; which 
rs. only when an objeet is near, and can be examined on all ſides. 
The eaſe is juſt the ſame with touch; but touch is more ſlow, and 
: more defective in its acquirements. There is a very good reafon, 
; why the idea ought not always to be an exad reſemblance of the 
object; namely, that we may be able to judge of the diſtance and 
fituation of an object, as well by the Alen idea of figure, 
which. it gives at different diſtances, as by the different colony it 
1 | , 0 ts. 
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Exhibits, To judge accurately of this, we muſt indeed "have E- 
perience, which 18 neceſſary to judging accurately by any of our 
ſenſes: for it is by comparing the effect, an object has in one ſitu- 
ation, with the effect it has in another, by which we are enabled 
to judge accurately of its ſituation and diſtance, I grant that the 
enſes all aſſiſt each other to enable us to judge of things; but the 
ſureſt ſenſe, and that which inſtinctively we the moſt confide in, 
with reſpect to all viſible objects, is the {ight, We are conſcious, 
that our ſight is our moſt perfect ſenſe, The ſenſes are all but 
different modes of feeling ; and fight is with us the moſt perfect 
mode of feeling, Tg 
Mr. Locke jultly diſtinguiſhed primary from ſecondary qualities. Of 
frimary qualities the ideas (or a 45m — or conceptions or ſenſa- 
tions, call them what you will) J mean the effects on the mind, are 
always real reſemblances; and the qualities inhere in objects or ſub» 
ances as our ſenſes repreſent them, But the ideas are not always ex- 
act reſemblances: exact they ought not always to be, for the reafon 
already aſſigned. Of ſecondary qualities the ideas, or mental effects, 
are no reſemblances of any thing inhering in objects (although 
dur external ſenſes repreſent them, as if they were) they are truly 
mere ſenſations in the mind. For inſtance, colour is a ſecondary 
uality. And what is colour? Upon reflection, my common- 
Anke tells me, that colour {ſuppoſe white, red, blue) js merely a 
ſenſation in my mind, excited by the inſenſible figure and mo- 
tion of bodies. Figure and motion, which excite that ſenſation, 
are nothing like colour; they have power only to excite that ſen- 
fation, which I call colour. Colours indeed appear at firſt to 
be inherent in bodies: 'but-common-ſenſe ſoon convinces us, that 
body contains nothing like our idea of colour. Sometimes when 
the eye has contracted a dimneſs, there appears a miſt round every 
© object; though we are ſure there is no ſuch miſt; but that the 
cauſe of the appearance is in the eye: juſt ſo colours appear to be 
jn objects, but really are not. And good and wiſe is the reaſon 
or this; The very end of the perception is chiefly to ſuggeſt to 
us the figure, ſituation, and diſtance of the object; which could 
ot be done, if the colour ſeemed to be ſeated in the ſenſe, and 
ot in the object, There is nothing ſtrange in colours ſeemin 
to be where they really are not; for the ſame is the caſe in ſounds, 
and ſmells, and taſtes, and touches, and in all perceptions of ſe- 
condary qualities whatſoever. Though ſounds ſeem to be in the 
ear, ſmells in the noſe, &c, yet we are ſure, that the ſenſation is 
really in the mind. Bodily pleaſure” and pain are always felt as 
if they were ſeated in the body, though the ſenſation of both is 
only in the mind, Even grief, which originates in the mind, is 
not felt as if ſeated there; but in the heart, head, and abdomen, 
Perceptions always ſeemto be at ſome diſtance from the percipicntz 
to wit, at ſuch diſtance as is proper to point out the place and dif- 
tance of the thing RT”: or part affected. Yet this * 
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not without exceptions: we ſometimes find, that the ſcaling of 
pain is ſeated in a part of the body, remote from that where the 
cauſe of it lies; as if it was the intention of God to puzzle us in 
Tome cafes, in order to excite us to more minute enquiry., How- 
ever, although the place aud diſtance are not always exactly pointed 


out, it holds true in general, that ſuch a direction to them is given 


as with proper care is ſufficiently uſeful... Surely, this ordination 
is wiſe and neceſſary! A figure reflected from a mirror ſeems to 
be at a diſtance behind the mirror: here the eye does hugely de- 
eive with regard to the diſtance and ſituation of the object; 
but it deceives agreeably: the deception reſults from thaſe laws, 
pn which its veracity in other inſtances depends; and the decep- 
tion is not dangerous, 7 
Colours, and not only colours, but alſo all ſecondary qualities, 
may be truly ſaid to exiſt only when perceived; for without a per- 
cipient they could have ,no exiſtence, We know indeed that 
thoſe inſenſihle modifications of the primary qualities of objects, 
whence the ſecondary ariſe, are permanent in their ſubjeQs ; but 
who will call them colours, or ſounds, or. taſtes, or ſmells? 
They are nothing like what we call ſecondary qualities. It is 
clear then that thoſe qualities are only ſenlations, in a percipient; 


and that ſound, taſte, ſmell could have no exiſtence without 


mind as well as body. As they depend on mind and bod 

I would call them 2 2 b een 
qualities, we are miſled by the phraſe, to ſancy they belong to, 
and inhere in body. For another reaſon I would call them per; 
ceptive qualities; it is by them ſolely that we percejve, external ob- 
jects: without them we can have no.knowledge of any thing ber 

ond our on minds, God pr a Cauſe that produced us excepted 

The primary qualities are known only by means of the — y: 
extention 45 figure are known by colour to the ſiglit, by refilt. | 
ance to the touch; ſolidity or impenetrability and motion arg 
known by colour to the ſight, and by reſiſtance to the touch, 
I uſe the word reſiſtance to denote a ſecondary quality, becauſe # 
find no better: I mean by it the ſenſation in the mind, which 
ariſes from the touch of a body, which I eaſily conceive to be as 
diſtin& from ſolidity in body, as colour and ſound are diftin& 
from figure and motion. The ſonorous power of bodies is known 
by ſound, the odoroug power by ſmells, and ſo-forth, It is plain 
to-one'thats onſiders the matter, that primary qualities are known 
only by the intervention of the eng. Even our own bodies 
are known to ourſelves in na other manner. And what, but qua- 
Iities of this fort ought to be the communication between body 
and mind? I would therefore call them mixed or perceptive or me- 
zial qualities: and the primary, I would call inherent qualities, 


It is, I repeat, by theſe mixed, perceptive, or medial qualities, that 


we acquire all our knowledge of the inherent qualities of exter- 
nal things: why then ſhould Mr, Reid object to Mr. Locke's 
"0% "57 ' 6 ſyſtem, 


* 


Hitem, as if we:had not all our ideas by ſenſation and and reflec, 
tion? There had been no impropriety in ſaying, that we receive 
all our ideas by ſenſation; for reflexion is but the ſenſation G 
What paſſes in our own, minds. All our ideas evidently ariſe 
from ſenſation and reflexion: by ſenſation we acquire the ideas of 
ſecondar — and through them the ideas of the primary, 
equally; diſtinct. and clear: and from both we perceive the no- 
ceſſity of a, ſamething, which we call ſubſtance, 1 they 
riſe: therefore by ſenſation we receive all / ſorts of ideas. It is 
abſurd to difpute this matter. For'what faculty have we to know 
any thing, but the Senſe, or if you will, Common. ſenſe. . 
Here I muſt obſerve, in juſtice to the incomparable Locks, 
that his opponents generally have cenſured his opinions, either 
through an ignorance of them, or an impertinent ſpirit of cavil. 
He is not indeed infallible: nor are his terms always accurate or 
roper; but few works, I think, are leſs exceptionable than his 
ſſay on human underſtanding. Dr. Beattie aſſerts, That his 
„ firſt book tends to eſtabliſh this dangerous doctrine; that the 
human mind, previous to education and habit, is as ſuſceptible 
$.,of any one impreſſion as of any other: adoctrine, which, if 
true, would go near to prove, that Truth and Virtue are no 
6 better than human contrivances; or, at leaſt, that they have 
4 nothing permanent in their nature, but may be as changeable 
eas the inclinations and capacities of men; and that, as we un- 
6&6. derſtand the term, there is no ſuch thing as Common-ſenſe in 
& the world.” Where did the Dr. find in Locke ought of ſuch dan- 
gerous tendency ? Did he imagine that Zocke, when he exploded 
innate ideas, and conſequently innate principles (i. e. principles of 
knowledge or propolitions) did alſo explode the principles (i. e. the 
wers and inſtinets) of the mind? He muſt, I think, have 
imagined thus, to bring ſuch a charge: yet nothing could be more 
groundleſs. He muſt have been mifled by the word principles to 
underſtand Locle of the principles (or powers). of the mind, as 
well as of principles (or propoſitions) of knowledge; than which 
nothing can be more. erroneous: Locke, in the place alluded to, is 
ſpeaking only of principles of knowledge or fitions, which 
he rightly aſſerts maſt be as adventitious, as the ideas, of which 
they are formed: and the mind, -inireſpect to them, muſt be ori- 
_ ginally blank, even as a piece of white paper is void of letters and 
written principles. If any one chuſes to fuppoſe, that the mind 
has ſome ideas as ſoon as it is a mind, or as ſoon as it becomes a 
percipient, I have no. objection: ideas are ſtill adventitious; and 

| conſequently ſo are all principles of knowledge; they are not in- 
nate, or born in the mind: it receives them by ſenſation. Though 
it may receive ſome ideas as ſoon as it has the power of percep- 
tion, i. e. though they may be coeval with it in point of time, yet 
they muſt be poſterior. to it in order of nature, The eflect is al- 
ways neceſſarily poſterior in the order of nature to the thing that 
is its cauſe, though in reſpect to time, it may be cocval eo > 


r 1 


L The exiſtence ——— — ſuppoſes a prior exiſlenes n 
| - of a percipient, and of- ts perceived: prior, I mean, in or- 

I 8 Locke did not, and 1 believe' ano man ever did, 
Hh doubt the innateneſs of the 2 powers) of the mind. 


| That ſenſe, by which we perceive and evih beth natural 
| and moral, and by which we judge of them, and have neceſſarily 
| dleſires and averſions reſpecting them, is undoubtedly i innate and 
. eflential to the mind: love of good, moral as well as natural, and 
Hate of evil of both kinds, are neceſſary inſtinets of ihe mind, 
neceſſarilyriſing, _ — objects are preſented. Benevolenee, 
Juſtice, generoſity, are inſtincts neceſlanl — 

om the nature © the _ as much as love of — 
dxead of pain, hunger and thirſt, and ſuch like. This the mind 
nas, er power, an innate diſpoſition and fitnefs, to receive 
allthe ſenſations it can receive, and to make all the exertionsy 
t can make, I believe no man Was ever ſuch a fot as to deny; 
Þut then it cannot exert that power, nor -havethoſe ſenſations, 
| without the proper objects; and the knowledge of thoſe objects 
= muſt be adventitious; and conſequently the Knowledge ef the 
| rules or principles of action, reſpecting thoſe objects, muſt be ad- 
ventitious 100, This is all that Locle eontends for, He teaches as 
3 as the Dr. and. with more Eh the be thilt” ne 


3 . — 64> wars 


=_ - - wot allow ide a8, er Ihe i. e. propofit 

| | to be. innate: in which he is undeni he Ian — 

Proving this, he ſhews that ideas may de a adequate and 77] 
principles wrong, and conſequently our defires — — 
miſguided: all which is undeniably right. 5 

What has the Dr. to object to all this? 1 * foe — 
Locke is —— — than Beattie. I think indeed, that in 
the chapter intitled No innate practical principles, Lache might have 
reſſed hiniſelf more clearly, and ſatisſactorily. He — have 

ſhe wn how the mind has naturally the moral affections as ſoon as 
iheir objocts are known, howſoever they may bo ſtifled or per. 
verted by the prevalence of other affections, or by bad practical 
— of knouledge: and this he might have done fo as to 
render his great point more conſpicuous, viz. that practical prin- 
ciples of knowledge are to be acquired dy experience, and a knowledge of 
the relations of things. His definition of duty or obligation is alſo 
inadequate. Common: ſenſe, taken as Dr. Beattie profeſſedly in- 
tends it (tho he does not always ſtick to one meaning in the uſe 
of that word) Common · ſenſe, I ſay, or the communis intelligentia of 
Cicero, or the percipient faculty by which — — and judge 
of things, does 8 fall into miſtakes; 7. Beattie dannot 
deny: It often errs in the moſt common things: hence ſeveral 

| notions have been, and {till are, generally received as _ 

5 Wnic 
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which never could be admitted, if things were better undarfiogd;) 
The only way to rectify the errors of the mind, as thoſe of ficht, 
or any other external ſenſe, is to uſe a cloſer attention, and deeper 
inveſtigation. The mind myſt rectiſy itfelf by a — 
tion of its ſenſe. It is by a better uſe of the ſenſe, that the learn- 
ed lee farther than the unlearned; and diſcover many things ts 
| be really otherwiſe, than the generality apprehend them to hes 
And although an intenſe application of the ſenſe may ſometimes 
8 men into great and fatal errors, ſueh application is not to 
be diſcouraged; for it is by the ſame means, that we muſt correct 
thoſe errors, and improve in the knowledge of truth. I blame 
not Berkley or Hume, whom Dr. Beattie ſo briſkly attacks, for the 
mere miſtakes of their enquiries; — I greath commend them 
for their attempts, ſo far as they had no ill The like a 
— in other men will always difpreve them, arid ſet 
nowledge of truth on a firmer They uſed Common- ſenſe 
as much as Dr. Beattie; but not to ſo good purpoſe; but I think: 
after 8 1 works 3 do no harm, eãcept to thoſe, whe 
are to harmed. promptin iry they do goods 
Mats ys 2 their own antidote; ps if, irs ut agg deny 
the exiſtence of matter; and, with Hume, ſome deny the exiſt- 
ence both of matter and ſpirit; no ill conſequence can be drawn 
by fair inference from thoſe premifes : for So who hold thoſe 
Opinions, Have {till the ſame perceptions and ſenſations as other 
men: and conſequently their obligations and their conduct, af 
' conliſtent, will be the ſame. They will have the ſame hopes and 
fears; the ſame deſires and averſions; and conſequently muſt a&- 
in the ſame manner. Hume indeed has advanced ſeveral impious 
opinions, which would be dangerous, if they could be tupportedz 
but they by no means flow neceſlarily from his doctrine oy 
ceptions. Their ptepoſterouſneſs and weakneſs (or in Dr. Beat- 
tie s phraſeology) * repugnance to Common: ſenſe, will never 
permit them to obtain the leaſt footing in a ſound mind. His de- 
nying our having any idea of power and cauſation, and his con- 
ſequently excluding the idea of a God, is a daring ſtroke; but it 
will procure him neither credit nor quiet. Could he annihilate the. 
idea and the Being of God, what would he profit? For ought he 
knows, he may for ever be that bundle of perceptions, he is now g 
and for ought he knows, that bundle af perceptions may be as 
miſerable, as ever were any that _ in a ſwarm: but as CO 
will exiſt in ſpite of him, his — anenels is horrible. 
Perhaps it might conduce to perſpicuity, in ſome inſtances, to 
diſtinguiſh fenſations into empreſſtons and ideas; far ſo they evi- 
_ dently diſtinguiſh themſelves. By the firſt I mean the ſenſation 
of objects, in the act of impreſſion; by the · laſt, the ſenfation 
of their marks or effects on the mind, when the att of impre ſſon 
is paſt. Vet I do not like the word impreffion, if a better could be 


found ; becauſe it more properly- ſignifies an act of the 2 
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an d ſenfation. of dhe mind, which in this caſe is the thing ina 
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| tended. However, Lonly throw this in as an hint. Over-nice 


diſtinctions rather confound than explain. I ſhall, in this work; 
conſtantly uſe-the word idea in that comprehenſive ſenſe, intended 
by Mr. — i. e. to ſignify all perceptions of the mind. 5 
Ideas are figns of things, in ſome manner, as diagrams and 
words are ſigns of ideas. Ideas of primary qualities (Which I 


cell inherent) are mental refentblances of things, as à picture is 2 
material reſemblance of its original; and are more or leſs exact, as 


the object is more or leſs accurately ſurveyed; Ideas of ſecond: 
ary qualities (which I call mixed, perceptibe, or medial) are no re- 
ſemblances of Things, any more than pain is of the point of a 
{word : for they are only modes of perceiving Things. Ideas of 
primary qualities may be compared to diagrams, which reſemble 
the external things they ſtarid for: ideas of ſecondary qualities 
may be compared to words, which do not reſemble the external 
things they ſtand for. But ideas of ſecondary qualities are un- 
like words in this reſpect, they are ſigns fixed by nature, and 
therefore immutable; — words are only arbitrary ſigns, and 
therefore changeable at pleaſure. - | 
Ideas are effects on the mind, which probably take up no place: 
yet the mind is not capable of ſuſtaining many of them at once. 


They give as great certainty of their caule as of themſelves, We 


are as conſcious of an external cauſe producing the ideas which come 
in by ſenſation, as of the ideas. themſelves; Alſo the ideas ariſing: 
from reflexion, make us equally conſcibus of their internal cauſe; 
viz. the mind. We are in reſpect to both ſorts, equally conſcious 
of the cauſe and the effect; and cannot eaſily doubt of the one, or 
af the other. The idea of cauſation is one of the earlieſt we acquire; 
it reſults neceſſarily from the nature of our mind; and from the 
ſituation, we are in. — BET 
I ſhall be excuſed for the liberty of mentioning Mr, Red's, and 
Dr, Beatiie's names, with ſome - diſapprobation of their works, 
when it is conſidered, that I could not lo briefly and clearly make 
myſelf underſtood without referring to their books; and when I 
declare, that I have no partiality for authors or opinions, in- 
dependent of truth. My deſign is riot to build an hypothetical 
—— at all events; but to take nature as I find it, and in words 
explain it as well as I can. This I conceive to be right philo- 
ſophizing. , / e ; 
(4) Having obſerved that without Will all the other powers of 
the mind would be uſeleſs: it may be added in a note, that with- 
out the other powers, will would be uſeleſs too. Indeed any one 
er would be uſeleſs without the reſt, unleſs we except ſenſe. 
uppoling the chief end of a creature to be happineſs, ſenſe alone 


might enable it to be happy 3 as, in our ideas, nothing but ſenſe 


is abſolutely neceſſary to that end: paſſion without action might 
ſuffice, But, upon every ſuppoſition, Will would be uſeleſs - 


without 


lf a man ſor 


C735 3) 
Withont'Senſet amind with Will and Without-Senſe [if a mn, 
it might be called) as it would be capable only of ac without 
. muſt act either at random, and to-n6 purpoſe; or no- 
eſſarily, in ſuch manner as its nature and —— ma. 
determine: Since void of ſenſe, and conſequently inca 
28 ——— muſt — 0 — 5 
ate. However: after all; there is nothing in this or any other 
e obſervation; which ſhould hinder us from . 
ill as the moſt eminent power vf the mind; it is that 
— — and chiefly qualifies the mind the”! 
noble purpo { 10 ine $4 
I.). Hete it miy be proper e give the following definition al F 
together II Of and Natural Good and Evil. Natural Go 
is pleaſure ; Natural Evil is pain: Moral Good is the right vo- 
luntary exertion of the powers; or acting agreeable to the moral 
relations of things /:. — Evil is the wrong voluntary exertiom 
of Gur $3"-or acting contrary* to the moral relations: of 
things. Natural Good and Evil conſiſt onz und Moral 
Good and Evil conſiſt in action. II. —— Neither 
of cheſe ( ſtrictly ſpeaking) is- ation or —„— bur Nm the 


- wherite uttions and Virtue i 2 
Vice a bad; moral III. O Of Happineſs and! Mi „„ The ' 
firſts pleaſure foundetl- om | Virtue, and maintained — 


Good; | the! la is Pain '2 anying” Vice, and i by 
moral Evil. Pleaſure, 3 — — — has not 
the true nature of Hap by the! frame of niturez:.- 

argeſſential to Hap — — Without Vite and moral 
Evil the — of Miſery j for are likewiſe eſſential to 
Miſery, Pleaſure attended with Vice and moral 'Evil; is incom- 
patible with nefs7 ſo paing attendet with Wirtue and mo- 
ral. Good, is 0 to * often Pre 5 


0 Ates 0 de Nies n -for ;00; but! ldd for) 
ele: „like moſt other' things; and his o attention _ 4 
inted to be dete e La e. me fo 
efocting of tis powers (whether: of body or mind) _ 
— : attaining of their — gome indeed are hap; _ 
than others in the native vigour, and natural of 
powers: and ſome have naturally a greate r aptitude than others 
to certain ſtudies and emplo ts, as — 2 — © 
vices: However it is manif a — = are 
_— in all, to perfect powers, and complete their 
— A l leſs abilities; Who uſes proper applica- : 
— out-ſtrip' another of — whomegleas W 
cation; On the ſame no theory without practice will: qua- 
anything : for inſtanec no 
reaſoner, without | cloſe attention t, — ſtrict: examina< 
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nels — I and ſometimes alſo: that 
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to moral fitneſs, and to the Creator's ill. 
Nature, or oben (naturg = communts intelligentia, as 
'Cirero faid 2 ago) — — to conſider » benevolence, 
and mercy, as deſirable for their own as. much as 
— amd wine, or any thing elſe, which our nature determines 
us ſto eſtrem Good ;/and we are alſo obliged by Nature and Com- 
Ie to eilen thoſe moral qualities a A 
el ; Wu 117 901 is | 
(8)/Þ have oblerved,:not without ſome ſurpriſe, that: ſeveral - 
ſenſihlo authors take occaſion to argue from our ignorance of the 
whole of things} that we ought to be ſatisfied with the ſevere, and 
feemingly unjuſtdifpenſationsof Providence towards individuals, 
in thei ſcene beſore ugg boa poſlibly,/ God could not, oon : 
' iltently with the make all individuats happy. Io 
confirm this, they b ring a -compatifon; almighty God is likened 


to carthly'-pringes, who/are: oſten obliged to permit ſmaller evils 
to avoid greater: but by this compariſon they are miſled: why 
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as they are, muſt Ee Evil. Who did 


f — dat? We know that a thing cannot be and not be. at 


the ſame time, Such arguments are nothing to the purpoſe, un- 


power of God: then indeed we may aſeribe the origin of evil to 
them; if God created them freely to be what- 
loever he pleaſed. The queſtion is not, why dges evil reſult from 


things conflituted as they arc But why ee things ont? Why 


Jo kable to Evil? The queſtion does not reſt on the nature of the 
creatures, unleſs we ſuppoſe their principles to be eternal, une 
cauſed, and independent; but refers wholſy to the pawer and ui 
the Creator, The Archbiſhop mentions three kinds of evil, whic 


he ſuppoſes God could not exclude out of his creation, without 


| incurrin a greater inconvenience by excluding alſo a portion of 
5 but his to this purpoſe are evidently ground- 
— and in ſome ——— — The three kinds of 


evil, he mentions, are the Evil of Deſelinuturel Evil, and moral Evil, 


The evil of defect he deduces from this, that no creature can be - 
ſolutely perfect; for that imperfection is inſeparable from the nature of & 

— But he — to have diſtinguiſhed — abfolute and 

grant, that the higheſt creature poſſible, 


abſolutely perfect; it mult, want, at leaſt, ſelf. exiſtence, 


a ſection 10; only want f fitneſs 10 ct us pas and be happy in 


— 3 pee we deny, that abſolute perfection is no- 
ceſſary to happineſs : relative perfection is ſufficient; i. e. when a 
creature is —— lace and end, ——— | 
which it belongs, —— be happy. For a creature to be any thin 
more or leſs — be imperfection; redundance or —— 
equally conſtitute a. monſter; therefore the perſection of a crea- 
ture can be relative only. But this does not exclude the idea of 
happineſs, but far the contrary, it — . it: happineſs 
— one condition of relative — rin the ſummit 

f perfection in this view. perfection is 
— properly defect in a creature; _ want — Teinve 


ats. 


. 


--;could- not make one ng part as another, Arkade 

1 the blame on matter, which he pp ener, He eee, | 

evil; but this is equally misjudged as the other. notion; unleſs he 

will ſuppoſe matter to be — OO God, and uncontroul- 
able by his What he fays about the motion of matter, 

a2 the necellity of God's inter perpetually to prevent the 
diſſolution of bodies, is trifling : ay God could diſpoſe 
matter to form and uate bodies as laſting as ee. and 
1 — — . — ſent: / 
and indeed I cannot hel 1 — an 

f l I think, natural di 12 


| ly oi che decree of God, in non, = fin. 
| 1 God Sl create matter without making it produce evil, 
| . i ky did he create it at + at all? It could not be. created. for itſelf, be- ' 
| .caule it is incapable either of happineſs or miſery, of vice or vir- 8 
tue. Well, but they will ſay, that its exiſtence was neceſſary for 
E — of certain ſpirits,” How do theꝝ know that ? They. ſay 
pinek'on the whole was advanced by it. How do they 
LE Yet they ſay evil was introduced by it. A ſtrange 
— and how do they know that? All bi is gratis dictum. 
t On their ſcheme no reaſon appears why matter ſhould. be as it is, 
or be at all; but rather ſtrong — why it ſhould either be 
7 "otherwiſe, or not at all: on mine, an excellent reaſon appears, as 1 
_ » I hope has been clearly explained: the reaſon is, to eſtabliſn a 
due mechaniſm for the ſake of trial, &c. In ſome places the 
_ archbiſhop ſeems to ſu pro? that God admitted evil for the ſake 
of variety: He made, he, as great a variety of exiſtences as poſ- 
fle, ä —— es of his works, 
But now if evil was admitted for the ſake of variety, there muſt 
” de as much variety. of evil as. poſſible; and conſequently not 
. bappineG, but Variety, was his principal end, But if God meant 
2 ineſs the chief end, he ought to make only as great a variety 
as Eönſilled with happineſs, Since there is no neceſſary connex- 
ion between exiſtence and evil, nor between ſubordination and 
evil; we believe that God might have made as great a number of 
exiſtences as he pleaſed, — all entirely free from evil: there 
could be no need of evil for the ſake of a greater number of exiſt- 
ences! no, nor for — ſake, any otherwiſe than to modify 
exiſtences i 75 evil. And why ſhould God create evil for the ſake 
of variety, by modifying exi in evil? They ſay that good is 
more i — * thereby; but this is ſaying any thing at pleaſure: 
It is far from appearing ſo. We know no neceſſary connection or 
e good upon. evil, We allow that God's wiſdom and 
| POWNE 
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. might in ſome ſenſe be diſplayed ereating evil but them © 
luch an exertion of wiſdom — wer — Ao 
2 2 — and wauld therefore egenerate into cruelty and/folly, 
ow much more rational is the ſcheme, which ſuppoſes; that God 
entirely excluded evil, as far as he gould; admitting freeewilly and 
| thatevilisnoteriginalinnature, buta monſtrousconſequencearifing 
.. ſolely from will's abuſe. Befides, this ſcheme alone agrees with re- 
velation, : which no Where aſcribes any kind of evil to i 
in God, to his want of power to give reſtitude and happineſs; 


mor to a neceſſary incapacity inſ lo from a created nature to 


receive them (as-theſe authors do) but evil is there aſtribed to the 
abuſe of will in the creature, and to God's — nt infliion 
of frailty. Nay, Revelation plainly ſuppoſes, that God has power 
to give rectitude and happineſs; and that the creature is capable of 
receiving them. The adniiſhon of evil is no way to be accounted 
for, with any tolerable ſhe of reaſon, but either on this ſcheme, 
| Which is the true one; or on a ſuppoſition, that God placed fome 
creatures under evil originally, in order both to diſplay a variety 
at firſt, and to manifeſt his goodneſs afterwards in-rewarding them 
according to. their merits and ſufferings; but this laſt ſuppolition 
is nat true, how ſoever reconcilable it may be to the divine at- 
tributes. To ſuppoſe an impotence in God to- beſtow happineſs, 
is groundleſs and impious; to ſuppoſe a neceſſary — in 
+ the nature of a creature to receive it, is groundleſs and abſurd: 
becauſe the. creature muſt be what the Creator wills; happy if 
Cod pleaſes, in whatever rank it ſtands; ſince there is no un- 
avoidable connexion between exiſtence and miſery, nor between 
ſubordination and miſery. Thoſe; writers endeavour to obviate 


every * tion againſſ the goodneſs of God, ariſing from their 
ſcheme, Eying that good is advanced by the admiſſion of evil, 
and that the evil is. far overbalanced by the good. This however 
is altogether gratis diffum: it is far from appearing, either that 


3 go is advanced by evil, or that evil is over-balanced by good, 


. I (though. certainly neither gloomy, nor profane) am perſuaded 
| — — over- balance of good, ſo much idbed an, al viſible: 
nor to me is it tangible, I know indeed, that my caſe pe- 


culiarly incites to complain, eſpecially of evils ſoaring from mi- 


quity. With a temper and conduct the beſt adapted for happi- 
. neſs, almoſt my whole life has been a ſeries of miſeries, owing 
_ Chiefly, if not entirely, to the injuries of bad people: who alto- 
. gether without juſt cauſe or provocation, ſome with baſe ingra- 


.  titude, and not a few with the moſt diabolical virulence, conceived 


the vile folly to become mine enemies. Though no man was 
ever an enemy to me, without being a greater to himſelf,. by. vio- 
lating his honour and integrity, yet many enemies have I found, 
among thoſe, of whom the inexperienced would imagine, nothing 
but integrity and honour could be. expeRed.' My peculiar eir- 
cumſtances have afforded me too much opportunity o ine en 
5 | knowing 
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— of mankind; Ie, ef thol 


enough to cat this 
good and evil at large, 
at is not 
1 . . 
or - world's inhabitants, con- 
Toys — t evil 1s — by good, And if we are 
at preſent as happy as God can make us in this rank or claſs; 
I think we have little reaſon to for better in any other: not 
only becauſe. that, on their ſup that the claſſes are 
bead full, there can be no room for us to riſe; but becauſe, if 
; we could riſe, we know not-what is above; we know not that 
_ happineſs is greater there; we may doubt whether Godcan make us 
py any where; for we ſee here that 8 heſt ranks are not 
Aways — happieſt. But if we the true fu 
tion, that all unhappineſs originates f yy in (and neither from 
potence in God to give, nor from remedileſs incapacity in us to 
. receive, happineſs) we may juſtly hope, that, after a due time of 
and. ſin's purgation, we ſhall be perfectly happy; we ſhall, 
A acquiring righteouſncſs, be advanced to bleſſed · 
ry. 

I have: obſerved. that relative perfeftion alone is competent. to 
| created nature, conſidering it merely as a creature; but there is 
_ another reaſon why Dees perſection alone is proper to a crea- 
ture; that is, — it a a probationer. For only a ſtate of 

relative perfeRtion can admit of — r changes to reward proba- 
tion. Relative perfection admits of — and advances, which 
- abſolute perfection does not. Relative perfection is capable per- 
_ haps of — advanced (if God pleaſes) to ſuch a pitch, as to be 
nothing ſhort of abſolute * except in ſelf· exiſtence and 
ns. Theſe advanees indeed muſt be made in ſuch. a 
manner as to conſiſt with the order of the reſt of the ſyſtem, 
Without cauſing redundance in one part, or defect in another: 
and to this God has a thouſand 7 ents, We muſt think very 
meanly of God, if we cannot believe, that he can change the 
ranks of individuals, and alſo of ſyſtems, without introducing i into 
his works any chaſm or confuſion: Ne can either annihilate or 
augment any part of his works, if he pleaſes, without cauſing 
any diforder or inconvenience to the reſt; He correRts all redun- 
dancies, he —— all deficiencies, as he will, with more faci- 
"my than you or 1 move a finger. 
(9) Death is every where in ſcripture (as well as by common ap- 
Free — to be a penalty; and indeed were it not 
e ſhould be no — from dying at a fit ſeaſon, tnan 
from going to ſleep, when we are weary. The right idea of 


4 chat it is a penalty; and not that 9 
or 


would fruſtrate every 
tire ſuppreſſion of ſenſe, it w 
— 22 Jeaſt (ur wr a Dn: 

or xt A di * and” 
o penny net >. . It is this, which wes 


although them it may bring to repoſe conf 


e dead. Death is not properly 2 
life (it only ſcems ſo co us, who wares SEVED ) bat , 
is an allenative' of life from the body Pens 


— — All ove God. This i e e 
region t to $ ht idea of death 
according to treaſon, revelation and vi erp That the an- 
cients of all denominations entertained” this notion is * 
2 that I am ſurpriſed 
ay one deny it, ' We have moſt am ben chat hn 

ieved it; Nr AM ee Ng en oh, 

*tilllater ages; and then on the Jewiſh Saddu- 

cees, and ſome few heathen Saviour and e 
his apoſtles made no objeftion to, Bor altermiok in, the notion ” 
of an tatermediate ſtate, as it was in their time held amo — 
Jews; but rather aſſerted and confirmed it; as became 
and the followers of him, Who _ viſited the for B 
incarnate, w'iltuſteate and confirm. the doctrines of life and” , 
immortality, bleſſings from the promiſed to mankind | 
to be ratified and perfected thro him, the promiſed ſeed; Where 
our Saviour ſays Fear not them, that kill the body, but ure tot able 

* rs 7's is e mph, thu the ot lv 
when the y is dead. (See Gen. 35. 18, I. Kings, 172 2. Matt. 
1028 AQs,'2,'2g. L. Cor. rol aha Cor. 4. 16.) And whereſa- 


over hay nr focal, of the — ir is © 
33 and the ? 
— Al. fpok That the ppoſed the foul, whatever | 


de itseſſencey — diſtin — — is un- 


deniable: nor is it by any means reaſonable to think otherwiſe? 
the organization of the (to mention nothing ele) clearly in- 
timates, that the ſoul is ſomething diſtinet from the body, 4 W 
man Who Ka 99-4 2 . is diſtin& from the machine itſelkl. 
And they ſuppoſed the foul to live und att without 
the — body; thou though perhaps not without ſome kind of body 
for ſeveral ancients thought that the ſoul always has ſome- 
thing of a'body about it, conſiſting of an aerial or haminous' at- 
ter; and that he ſoul itſelf was a matter of its oN kind. 

It muſt be gtanted, that the — of life, or the foul, is, in 
every elaſs of being where it is found ſomething of a nature verx 
inſerutable. It ſeems that there is a ſcale of life (if I may be _-w - 
mitted to uſe the Word life in a' mote than ordinary compre | 
a+ tad} even wü lame kinds of Rr 1 
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8 = hve. upon it, un 


3 tothe animal, and 
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ama rineple of life 
F eb , 


de diſunited, that 3 life: and in but few inſtances 


„ 
| Which are Per e prince or Hife 
e ede and diviſible — — pon way 

the. diſunited members a —— —— ſeve- 
— lupplemenuary membors ; and in ſome it even 
Prapagatcs cach ſegment — — 8 
complete animal, of e ſpecies with the original. To as . 
aribe theſe effeſta to mera mechaniſmi is futile 3 our ſenſes aſſurs 
3 doncerned a foul, - 


enducd with of ſuch; ſuitable to the reſpectivs 

8 is on Ing in the cauſes,» How eſſen- 
diffe rigciple 5 of, life may be in the different kinds, | 
not. pol] K we lec the difference. of effocts. That - 

55 e of. lil exiſts. 4 ind nt of the viſible organized 


deem io be certain j it · is neither impoſſible, 
it; does. ſo in all. Death, in ſome ranks of 
union, . Bunten r an immediate er⸗ 
** pY: i * Rr 
declared to 8 union fo awed. an immediate 5 

(Gnqubich either. greater happineſs, or miſery is ſupp — — 2 


= er Which is to continue until the-reſurr 
CONES, 
e a e ee finda dia geghationary: 
te.of ;proþation, ox into ſtate of re-/» 
the _ y notion of à pro- 
— anlafwew ſuppoſe that Cod 
retribution here — we can hardly 
fuppaſe,. whiletbe —— continues . ſtate; both be · , 
canly ſuch. conduſt. ſeems cantrary.to.his uſual method of ing 
different. Am well as different ſeaſons; to his different 
222 .alſo..becauſe the earth could not contain «+: 
the. ſeveral ations of. men and · othet animals, deſtined 
the original conſtitution. both of it and 11 
them ſhould be altered. If then fall had ſtood perfect, a migration } 
of animals from this, ſtate. was probably intended: but that mi- 
. would not have been made, by death, i. e. in diſgrace and 
Font af F hyt-topallation,; with gleafurs | 
an apP a 
Socanus's. — 1 for ſuppoſing that Mas at firſt * mor- 
eee divine influence, are altogether 3 
tile; 48 wang 18 ere itſoli ʒ Lap what e-mortality or. a 


immor- 


| ' : 8 
immorially, but an effect of the druine pleaſure and ordination d 
One of his reaſon is, the pomer of multifilying, which he ſuppoſes 


ex of | multiplying incompatible with i rtality, it would 
; d ———— influence, whereby he 
ſuppoſes life would have been for ever preſerved, if ſin had not 
happened. Another reaſon is, The uſe of food, and of the tree of 
life. Nothing to the purpoſe ?-God: cauſes every thing to be done 
by means, at by the agency of his creatures: Immortality, be 
What it would, was neceſſarily to depend on conditions; and - 
among others, it pleaſed God that it ſhould depend on the uſe of 
theſe means. Another reaſon is, that Man's body is mean and cor- 
ruplible. True! it is ſo now; but certainly was not then. Its 
painful and diſgraceful corruptibility is à conſequence of God's 
malediction. This does ſcripture ſuppoſe in the o tenor of it, 
and often expreſsly aſſure us of; the ae calls our preſent bo- 
dies, the bodies of our humiliation, Phil. g. 21, which phraſe im- 
plies, that man's body was originally of another and nobler ſort. 
Another of Socinus's reaſons is, that All the cauſes of death. exiſted 
before man finned. This aſſertion is groundleſs in reaſon, and flatly 
contrary to ſcripture. The canſes of death originated from the 
curſe of God ſentenced upon fin; or from his decree which pre- 
ordained all things to become miortal, upon a fall, This all ſcrip- 
ture ſup and in many places aſſerts, The author of the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of Solomon (who certainly deſerves peculiar attention on this 
int, as an ancient and wiſe man, well acquainted with patri- 
archal traditions, if not inſpired) aſſures us, that not only actual 
death, but mortality, or the ſuſceptibility of death, entered by ſin. 
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Chap. I. Doubtleſs St. Paul meant the ſame. I. Cor. 15. Socinus s: 


laſt reaſon is, 2 man was formed of the earth : but what is this 
to the purpoſe? Does this imply any neceſlity of mortality ? 

By no means | 
(10) Surely this account of the Origin of Evil is moſt rational, 
ſuiting the natures both of God and his Creatures, I cannot 
conceive how any one. can imagine any difficulty in it; eſpecially 
as it perfectly agrees with God's acknowledged com y in other 
reſpects. Evil is intailed ſrom the Fall, to teſtifyin a ſtrong and 
permanent manner, God's love of righteouſneſs and hate of ini- 
| quity, Chriſt died a ſacrifice for ſin on the ſame account. The De- 
luge, the Confuſion of Tongues, the Contraftion of Life, and 
many other events, were all wrought for the ſelf ſame end; and 
affected poſterity ſomewhat in like manner as did the original 
fall. I am confident that nothing is more impoſſible than to con- 
ceive a better method than that, which God has purſued, as ſet 
forth in the*Bible, to atteſt his love of righteouſneſs and hate of 
iniquity, which muſt be his 220 end in a moral ſyſtem, How- 
| | rs ſoever 
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N may ſeem to have ſome; = aquſt 2 — 5 
3 g Will turn it againſt the objeftor;: :for the. very inſtances 

N are proofs, that God has ordained he growth of evil habits.; 28 4 
| 
| 
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puniſhment of evil. Depravity donfiſſa in a blindneſs j 

.an ill inclination: Theſe indeed-increaſe the proneneſs to fin; but 
the ſenſe of this will alarm a duly refleRing mind to. avoid it: 
The danger of falling will make one more careful to ſtand. Ex- 


| : 8 8 - er 
* ” int as an occ Oo VETeC. #1 .. 
= . {hould be the care 


7 | cater the hazard is, the greater conſequently 
| | and to ſhun it: vity - therefore, as God hath or- 


| f dainꝭd it, is one of the moſt proper ſanctions againſt deprayity ; ., 
e that none fitter could mn. 
| ary ſtate, * 
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